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by 


Walker? 


Not a day passes but that in every alcaeibe in Mississippi the beneficent influ- | 


‘ences and fruitful services of Mississippi State College are felt aoe its direct 
and practical program to improve our Commonwealth. 


It must be especially satisfying to be intimately identified with this great | 


polytechnical school. And pride in this association must mount when you have 
read that engaging volume, People's College: A History of Mississippi State, * 


through which medium the author brings you to the inescapable position that all | 
Mississippians are in great debt to those who during the past three-fourths of a | 


century have brought this institution and its services where they are today. 


You will better understand my interest in this well-written history and my 
personal concern about the welfare of.this school when I tell you that the author 
was a former student, and subsequently a teacher, in the Jackson PublicSchoois; 
also one of Mississippi State's distinguished presidents ably administered the 
Jackson Public Schools for ten years immediately prior to entering upon his work 
here in 1900; moreover, it was my good fortune to have as a colleague for a short 
while another vigorous person who left his assignment with the State Department 
of Education to assume the duties of president of this good school in 1934; too, it 
was in the same south Mississippi agricultural high school that an A. & M. grad- 
uate, who now is one of your capable deans, and I held our first jobs as teachers; 
and another of your highly respected, beloved deans and I were well known to 
each other when we tended our respective chores indifferent spheres of the same 
secondary school in Hattiesburg. In your present chief executive I count myself 
most fortunate to be included in his wide circle of personal friends. Finally and 


highly important is the fact that hundreds of graduates of the Jackson Public | 


Schools have pursued their studies in State 


President Hilbun. has me that this graduating of 250, near- 
ly four-fifths -- ninety from the school of education, a hundred from the graduate 
school -- have in the main pursued curricular directly related to teaching. The 
others are from the schools of and science. 

While I hope the prospects for gainful pee Be wae are excellent, I must ad- 
mit I do not know what the present employment opportunities are for the members 
of this class who are graduates in agriculture, business, engineering, and sci- 
ence. I am certain, however, that those who have trained themselves for careers 


Mr. Walker is of Public This essay based 
on a commencement address delivered by Mr. Walker at State 


John K.-Bettersworth: People's College: _ A History of Mississippi State ( Tusca- 
loosas University of Alabama Press, 1953). 
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asteachers of elementary school youth may now and may for some years con- 
tinue to be very discriminating and selective in the teaching positions which 
they will accept. 


More than 160,000 teachers are needed in the United States next session 
tomannew classrooms inthe lower grades and to fill teaching stations vacated 
by teachers who have retired, died, or withdrawn from the profession. Only 
- 35,000 new fully-trained teachers will be graduated by this summer to meet 


this demand? 


Were this not the occasion that it is and if the ethics and propriety per- 
mitted, I would be tempted totake afew moments to list for my discriminating 
teacher-friends some of the features, opporfunities, and offerings of the com- 
munity from which I come. According to a large number of teachers who have 
been canvassed, such items appear to be significant when a teacher determines 
where he will work. 


The community to which I could refer offers rich cultural opportunities, 
recreation centers conveniently located, churches for all major faiths, excel- 
lent and ample residential and shopping areas, ard extensive offerings in high- 
er education. The schools in the community which I might mention are gov— 
erned by an excellent board of trustees, dedicated to maintaining a superior 
educational system. There are approximately 600 teachers in 24 elementary 
schools, 6 junior schools, and 3 senior high schools with modern equipment 
and adequate instructional materials. There is library service in all schoola 
There are also specialists in speech, art, music, physical education, safety, 
counseling, curriculum, testing, and reading available to the teaching staff. 
The more than 18,000 pupils are academically and socially alert. Their 
achievement is well above national norms. They enjoy and take pride in their 
schools. 


But, as I indicated a moment ago, this does not appear to be a ‘propitious 
hour tc comment on such mundane matters, and I shall accordingly refrain 
_ from specifying the need fpr recruiting an additional fifty capable teachers to 
instruct 1500 additional pupils next session in the good community from which 
I come, nor shall I comment further upon the stimulating climate for teaching 
afforded by this particular school district. 


For the next few minutes! should like to discuss with you graduates — ag- 
riculturists, scientists, men of business, engineers, teachers — and with ‘our 
other friends who are present, two significant trends and their teaphicnsiones 
for education, particularly for higher education in this State. 


THE FARM-TO-TOWN MOVEMENT 


The first trend I wish to mention has to do with farming and- manufactur- 
As we all know, the economy of Mississippi has been predominantly 
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Repert sf National Cemmissien en Teacher Eduostien and feshignar 
of the Natienal Education Asasciatien (Washingten, 1953). 


agriculturalin nature since its origin and from all indices we may reasonably 
‘expect the farm economy to prevail for some years to come. 


It does not follow, however, that the man-hour needs for our farms will 
be constant or larger even with increasing requirements for farm products. 
This is attributable to greater farm mechanization which had its beginning in 
the South about the turn of the century and has received measurable impetus 
within the past two decades "7 Since 1940, farm mechanization in the South has 
made its most rapid strides. The number of tractors has more than tripled 
and the same is true for trucks on southern.farms. Weeders and cultivators, 
cotton pickers and harvesting equipment, sprayers and dusters, balers and 
fertilizing machines are being usedincreasinglyas farms are becoming larger 
in size and fewer in number. 


We aretold that crops are now being produced with 35 per cent fewer man 
hours of labor than in 1940, thanks to the use of the mechanical tools and to 
better farming practices which have been suggested to farmers by the exten- 
sion services of our great land-grant colleges and by well-trained teachers of 
agriculture and homemaking “7 have been readied for their work with youth 
by these same colleges. 

Moreover, we learn that in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas alone 
the number of electrified farms has increased from 68,000 in 1940 to more 
than 345,000 in 1950, and with electrification there have come to the farms 
and farm homes gadgets, devices, and other: aaa resulting in the saving 
of labor and produce of no mean amount. 


When we realize that what has occurred in this respect in the South has 
also been happening elsewhere in this country, we are better able to under- 
stand the fact that since 1940, there has been in our nation a 7,500,000 de- 
crease in farm p qpeation and a movement of about 14,000,000 to urban and 
suburban centers. In Mississippi our farm population has dropped 21 per 
cent and urban population has increased 39 per cent in the past 10 years. Not- 
withstanding this farm manpower exodus, cash receipts from farm marketing 
in our state were > nearly $138,500, 000 in 1933 and more than $490, 000, 000 in 
1947. 


"Farm Mechanizatien,® Middle Seuth News, V (June, 1953), 1-3. 


Sarne H. Jehnsen, "Get Ready te Live Better," Clues, II (July-August 1953), 16. 


eee States Census ef Pepulatien: 1950, Volume II, Part 24, Chapter B, "Gen- 
eral Characteristics ~ Mississippi" (Washingten: U. S. Gevernment Printing Of- 
fice, 1952). 
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As farms have released labor, the urban centers have tried to retrain and 
use this human resource in other gainful ways, particularly in manufacturing. 
All of usare aware of the community industrial development program initiated 
in 1936 by Governor Hugh L. White. How well this plan has helped meet the 
employment need occasioned by the farm-to-town movement of population in 
our state may be partially seen in the following data. In 1939, the total value 
of goods manufactured in Mississippi was about $175,000,000. Last year the 
state manufactured more than $1, 000,000,000 worth of goods. Even with due 
allowances for inflation, the increase is still most significant. W. F. Minor 
chronicles the change in this earthy manner: "Big, raw-boned Mississippi, 
once picturedasa 'one-gallus'farmer, grubbing a living from the soil, hitched 
up its economic britches a few years ago and has been producing an industrial 
miracle ever since.'' Today, Mississippi boasts eighty-six Balance-Agricul- 
ture-With-Industry plants with 26,000 employees earning $60,000,000 annual- 


ly. 


Trade, commerce, and professional groups, aldermen and city councils, 
transportation and power -generation and distribution systems have all worked 
aggressively and cooperativelyto help Mississippi make its population-moving 
adjustment. It is an absorbing story to anyone concerned about the spiritual, 
cultural, and material welfare of our people. 


POPULATION TRENDS 


The second trend to which reference is made is in population characteris- 


tics. Although the total population of Mississippi for the past three census 
decades has not shown a great numerical change, the characteristics of this 
population are becoming decidedly different. Such is also evident nationally, 
and with the state's and nation's population as mobile as it is, we can expect 
a significant impact upon our social structure and upon our institutions both 
public and private. 


Examination of the lasttwo census reports for example reveals that in the 
ten-year period there was a definite change in make-up of our total population, 
In 1950, 53 per cent more children were under five years of age than in 1940. 
Such a change affects housing requirements, food consumption, clothing needs, 
and many phases of family living. It is patent, too, that this increase in num- 
bers of young children requires immediate and great capital expenditures for 


7 
‘William Miner, "Resources of Mississippi Ferm Basis fer Crewth," The Times 
Picayune, Section X (January 25, 1953), 1. 
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United States Census cf Pepulaticn: 1950, Velume II, Part 1, Chanter 3B, *Gen= 
eral Characteristics, OU. Se Sunmary” (a@sshingten: Us. S. Severnment Printing Of- 
fice, 1952), 91-92. 
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new schools. The United States Commissioner of Education in a news release 
, last December described the additional school need in this manner: "Addition- 
al floor space equal to a one-story building, 52 feet wide, extending from New 
York to San Francisco is needed to adequately house the nation's public ele- 
mentary and secondary school population. '* Expressed in terms of classrooms 
alone, America will need 600,000 by 1960 - at a cost of $18,000, 000, 000. 


Further study of the population reports indicates that since 1940 there has 
been a 68 per cent increase in high school graduates in the country 1° This 
change in educational level of our people is having its resultant effect on the 
living standard and upon potential demands for post-high school training and 
education. 


To summarize at this point, I have commented on two trends which seem 
of especial importance to Mississippians. First, I have noted that our econo- 
my is undergoing change, as people move from the rural to the more densely 
populated areas. These trends -will likely continue, but production of foods 
and fiber apparently will be maintained and improved sufficiently for our needs 
because of more scientific farming techniques and further advances in mecha- 
nization. Moreover, labor formerly required on farms now released and re- 
located in towns and cities is fortunately finding gainful employment in the 
newly established or expanding industries of the State. 


_ Meanwhile, we knowthat for more thanten years our state and nation have 
produced the greatest crop of children in history. When in 1950, a check- was 
made of the children in the two previous decennial reports, -it was found that 
their educational level has been getting higher, that more and more children 
have been obtaining a high school education, and that greater numbers have 
been pursuing their studies beyond the high school level. 


THE CHALLENGE TO OUR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


This brings us to the second part of our discussion. What does all this 
mean for our institutions of higher learning? For years we have heard it said 
that too many people gotocollege. Without attempting to debate the issue, I 
should like to raise two questions: (1) In a democracy where there is freedom 
to choose and freedom to enterprise, who has the right, who is so omniscient, 
or who is so omnipotent as to limit or proscribe the aspirations of a family to © 
provide college education for its children? (2) When manpower needs for farm 
and industry are increasingly selective and tend in more normal times to re- 
strict the use of youth for such purposes until they are nearly twenty years of 


Federal Security Agenoy, Office ef Educatien, “Advance Release, December 29, . 
1952, 1. 


. eae H. Jehnsen, “Get Ready te Live Better," Clues, II (July-August 1953, 16. 
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age or older, to what better use can youth devote its vestibule period of becom- 
ing productive earners than by experiencing the discipline and training afforded 
by our public and private independent institutions of higher learning ? 


From any number of sources and from personal experience, the evidence 
is persuasive that as the education of a people improves, so does their standard 
of living. Business is generated, production mounts, more personal and pro — 
fessional services are required, and instead of education becoming a burden, 
it is soon discovered that money expended for the right kind of education for the 
individual is a capital investment from which good dividends accrue not only to 
the person but also to the place where he will reside. 


If you have not done so, I urge you to spend one evening — no longer than 
a couple of hours will be needed — in reading three essays by Walter Hines 
Page originally published in 1902 when he was seeking to arouse his fellow citi- 
zens of North Carolina to the value of public education. They have been repub- 
lished within the past year under the title, The School That Built a Town. 
It is a classic statement of the case for public education in America. 


Back in 1944, our educational system fell far behind because of neglect 
brought about largely by the necessity successfully to prosecute World War II. 
At about that time, business throughout America became keenly aware of the 
significance of an educated populace and through the leadership of the Commit- 
tee of Education, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States "engaged in 
research to ascertain whether there is a direct ee between economic 
status and educational level of the people of our country." 2 You are familiar 
with the findings of this groupto the effect that education is an essential instru- 
ment through which commerce, agriculture, and industry can be expanded, and 
that the cost of education proves to be an investment when related to the im- 
provement of local economic conditions. 


Regardless of the complaint of too many people getting too much education, 
we are faced with the fact that more are seeking the opportunity of advanced 
study and that sociologicaland economic, not to mention cultural developments, 
apparently will intensify this trend. Our concern, therefore, should be that 
these learning experiences are proper and that they will serve a good purpose 
for the individual who receives them and for the state — that is, the people — 
providing them. 


As aresult of fairly recent surveys of functions and allocations of functions 
which have been made of our system of higher education, we are assured in our 
State that professional and graduate studies may be pursued in a number of 
areas consonant with our population needs. In our public and independent col- 
leges broad liberal, pre-professional and professional curricula are available, 


eye Hines Page, The Scheel That Built 2 Tewn (New York: Harper & Brethers, 


Committee en Educatien, United States Chamber of Conmerce, Education — An In- 
vestment in People Wrshington, D.C. 1954). 
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and in our state-wide system of junior colleges terminal and general education 
programs are available. 


Now I do not wish to leave the impression that we have reached the ultima 
Thule in educational opportunity at the higher levels in Mississippi. With no in- 
tention to personalize or institutionalize my reference, I believe you will agree 
that while there may be no necessity for a major repair job, there is yet room 
for improvement in undergraduate and graduate programs in all of our schools. 
The quality of work needs a lift. And hereI must point out that in education qual- 
ity cornes at a price — just as with roads, newspapers, food, homes, surgeons, 
lawyers, or automobiles. 


As farms become larger, farming methods more scientific, and farm man- 
agement more involved, as industry and commerce expand, with physical and 
human engineering skills of a higher order are demanded, and as the standard 
of living improves in our state, our people will rightfully expect a better quality 
of service from their institutions of learning. This is another way of prescribing 
adequate physical ‘facilities and stronger professional staffs. 


Where shall we find the professors and administrators to provide the quali- 
ty training and leadership which our population can use to advantage? Shall we 
be compelled to look to other states to supply this need? If so, shall we compete 
in the open market for capable personnel? Or shall we produce the scholars and 
then have the abler ones seek other regions in which to do services? Or, shall 
we train them and use our resources to mutual advantage to keep them in Missis- 
sippi? What shall we expect? 


Possibly no categorical answer can be given or should be given. But the 
cold fact must be faced that quality must be reckoned with. I believe all of us 
want our institutions to do top-level work and by virtue of such performance to 
attract men and women of learning in the various branches to our campuses so 
that worthy spiritual, practical, and intellectual nourishment will be available to 
young minds who go there for advanced study and research, and who in turn will 
productively serve their fellow man. 


Permit me toadd here that I fully appreciate the fact that there is no touch- 
stone by which wecan find a quick certain manner to bring about improvement in 
the quality of work in our state institutions of higher learning. However, I see 
current evidence of a concerted attack on this problem by our college heads. For 
example, in the General Education Board annual report for 1952, which just came 
to my desk a few days ago, I read two accounts of plans to strengthen certain 
programs in institutions in Mississippi, one of which is now underway at Missis- 
sippi State College. 13 This is commendable and is to be encouraged. 


13 seneral Educatien Beard, Annual Report, 1952 (New Yerk), 26-27. At Mississippi 
State there has been established a Sraduate training and research program in se= 
cial and pelitical psychelesy as a means ef strengthening the general secial sci- 
ence program. 
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A study published this year by the University of Chicago Press entitled, The 

Younger American Scholar: His Collegiate Origins, presents the findings of 
Knapp and Greenbaum as to the direct relationship between the scholar's choice 
of an undergraduate school and his success in various fields of advanced study. 
If youaccept the principles which were used incompiling this roster of more than 
7000 scholars - and there are persuasive arguments - you will be forcefully im- 
pressed in examining the undergraduate origins of these scholars, that there are 
certain important requirements of the colleges in the production of scholars. I 
shall refer to only four in the hope of whetting your desire to examine the study — 
if you have not already done so — for inmy opinion the findings not only provide 
food for thought for parents and administrators, but they also challenge some of 
our practices and attitudes as to what goes to make up four years of college ex- 
perience in Mississippi. 


Knapp and Greenbaum found that undergraduate institutions of the South and 
Far West produce relatively few scholars. Those schools where the cost of at- 
tendance is high produce a greater number of scholars, and those with no active 
fraternity systems produce more. Technological schools such as Mississippi 
State, which graduates annually from 450 to 900, produce most abundantly in their 
class. 


Here we have some hints to Mississippians as to ways to improve quality and 
scholarly achievement in our own institutions. In any event, the challenge to im- 
prove the services of our schools is clear and as citizens of this commonwealth, 
and specifically as representatives of these institutions, we must in our day do 
our part in bringing forth change for the better. 


I ask you to couple with this thought the observation of a well-respected fi- 
nancial consultant, Roger Babson, who only a few days ago said: ''The good that 
is in you is the good that you do for others."' 


14 er : 
Rebert H. Knapp and Jeseph J. Greenbaum, The Yeunger American Scholar; His 
legiate Origins (Chioage: University ef Chicage Press, 1953). 
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Migration Research and Community Organization 
hy 


Raymend Payne? 


‘For the duration of this meeting I shall assume the role of an APPLIED 
° - SOCIOLOGIST. Among the most numerous, and usually most vocal, of these 
affecting that title are those engaged in COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION work. So, 


for the next few minutes I shall be speaking from the — of COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION. 


The generalized statement of the AIM of community organization is to help 
the people of the community solve their own problems. 


First, the concept PROBLEM: I am using the concept as any s‘tuition 
wrich i3 out of adjustment with the desires of the people concerned. COMMUNI - 
TY iS THE TERM applied hereto any social area within which people might CON- 
CEIVABLY work togethetT om common problems, but more specifically to the 
town-centered or small-city-centered community within which about half, or 
slightly more, of the United States population is to be found, but from which lit- 
tle or no migration data are to be in existence. 


As one interested inorganizing for problem solving at the community lev- 


el, Iam making a strong appeal for the inclusion of migration elements in future 
community studies, BECAUSE: 


From personal study and experience in community organization, and from 
Gharing the experiences of those more intimately and extensively involved in fhe - 
work, I have concluded that many typical community problems and needs, and 
many problems of the organizer, are intimately related to or are based in the 
fact that (1) many residents of the "typical" American community are non-natives 
of that community, and (2) many "natives" and other current residents expect to 
remain in the community for only limited periods. In short, many community 


problems and problems of community organization are related to the relatively. 
high mobility of contemporary America. 


a _ As I begin and proceed with my task of designing and executing an organi- 
sation plan for the emerging American community, there are several questions 
fer which answers MUST be obtained if my efforts are to be grein success- 


ful, Some of these questions I will now state, and —— ta, or to mobili - 


> 


e lpr. Payne, formerly associate professor of at Miss 4s pps State Cellege, 
4s now at the University of Georgia. This paper was read“before the Institute ef 
Human Studies, University of Oklahoma, Norman,Oklahoma, March 6, 1952, 
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1. How extensive ts migration tn the contemporary smaller community? 


Few generalized appraisals are available. However, to be very 
unscientific, one might say it is greater than we think. As an example, I shall 
give some figures from my Pauls Valley Oklahoma data, which were collected . 
late in 1951. Approximately 900 persons actedas informants for that study —one 
from each "household" in the larger school district, the district including the 
city of Pauls Valley and certain outlying areas. Of the 900 informants, fewer 
than 12% has livedinthe Pauls Valley community alltheir lives, and only slightly 
more than 30% had lived there more than 20 years. Indeed, 40% had been in the 
community less than five years, and a total of 55% had lived there less than 10 
years. I haveno idea howthis compares with other a communities, but 
I suppose that it is not completely atypical, 


2. How many people are to be included in this — for which we are 
making coordination plans? 


This canbe determined bya census-like count of those now living 
in the area. Fairly simple. But how many people will bein this area next year? 
Or the next? Or ten years from now? A community plan must be a long range 
one if it is to mean anything much, and without some method of predicting gross 
in- and out-movement, plans willmore than likely be obsolete within a relatively 
short time, 


«® 


3. Aside from gross number of people, what sorts of people will our com— 
muntty have? 


. Census materials can give us age, sex, occupational and other 
data AS OF NOW, but what changes will take place in the proportions of these 
categories during the coming years: What ages of persons are leaving our com- 
munity, or entering it in what proportions? Which sex is leaving and entering 
in what numbers, and what occupational and professional groupings are being 
attracted to or being pushed from our community? 


Here is a somewhat bizarre example of what can happen from the failure 
to consider such factors: one Community Council which I studied in New York 
state has spent most of one year's effort in constructing tennis courts for the 
use of "young people" during the summer. The courts were never used. When 
they finally did some Monday morning quarterbacking on the project, they found 
that the very people whohad worked for the tennis courts fortheir children were 
the people who left the community during the summer months, taking their chil- 
dren with them, and LEAVING THE courts unused. 1 


4. Who can see the problems of the community as existing or being solve- 
able? 


My study of seven Councils in New York showed that ALL SEVEN 
had been originated by non-natives of the communities. This would indicate that 
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the non-native is able to look at his current community with a critical eye, and 
> can admit freely that thereare situations which shouldbe remedied. Of course, 

saying that there are things "wrong" and that the community should take actidn 

does not always endear the newcomer tothe old residents. First, "This upstart. 
is finding fault with our dear home town," and second, "He is coming in here 
. half cocked and trying to tell us how to rum our own affairs. " 


5. Who, then, shall say what the needs of the commmity are which deserves 
attention? 


The NEWCOMERS and the OLDTIMERS most probably have:dif- 
ferent conceptions of the relative urgency of various problems. How can afair 
apportionment of attention be determined except by weighting opinions along the 
length-of-residence axis. 


Who shall say what the canmunity shall be like in the future? Do the old- 
timers have the full right tosay, "This is our community, we like it as itis, and 
we want it to stay this way." Perhaps they have every right to insist that, if 
others don't like the place they can go back where they came from, and quittry- 
ing to "make over" the place. Perhaps they have made the decision to remain 
rather than migrate outward simply because they liked that sort of community 
better than others. Onthe other hand, if thereare present many new people who 
were moved here, perhaps not by their own choice, should they not have some- 
thing to say about which parts of the community will change, and what new actions 
should be taken? 


6, Who can move forward with a plan of commmity coordination? 


Does the community respect a newcomer enough to allow himto | 
plan with them? Or, does the community support one of its own‘whenhe breaks 
with tradition and begins to talk about artifically inducing changes through joint 
action. Some communities would wndoubtedly allow either, or both. However, 
although it is an admitted truism that all length-of-residence segments of the 
community must ultimately support the program or coordination has not been 
achieved, there is little inthe literature to indicate the approach with the greatest 
likelihood of succeeding. Shall a professional set up a program fully identified 
with himself? Shalla group of newcomers set up a program identified with them 
and hope that the others will contribute their support later? Shall éldtimersal- 
low the program to become identified with them and let the others rally their 


support later? Or shalla combined nucleus of newcomers and oldtimers attempt 
to work out a program? ; 


. The existence of several phenomena, some of which appear diametrically 
’ opposed, make the answer to this question unobtainable by logic alone, but .de- 
pendent upon empiricle evidence from systematic study: (1) this "prophet-is- 
without-honor -save-in-his-native-land" thing which makes it difficult for the 
local boy to move if it be necessary for him to depend upon his ability to influ- 
ence those whohave known him all his life; (2) the newcomer is not likely to see 
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the implications of local value systems, an ability said to be essential in com- 
munity organization work; (3) the newcomer does not know the history of local 
efitanglements, conflicts, rivalries, and traditional sources of irritation, hence 
‘is more likely to bumble into trouble along the way. I raninto one such example. 
A non-native was attempting to get a Council going ina small New York com- 
munity. He wanted to name the organization the "Springdale Community Club." 
Several people were alienated simply because that name had been usedby a group 
of “do-gooding" but "do-nothing" women some 20 years earlier, and 15 years 
before our friend's entry into the community. (4) the native is less likely to 
have seen programs and projects in operation in other communities and, hence, 
less well equipped toconceive such a complex and intricate thing asa community 
coordination plan; and (5) as was suggested above, the native is probably less 
able to perceive the shortcomings and faults of his own, his native community. 


After all these considerations Iam personally inclined to think that the 
newcomer group must be relied upon to carry onsuch work, but what, again, is 
the range of attitudes inthe smaller American community toward those whomi- 
grate in? 


7. It was suggested earlier that people are frequently moved not neces- 
sarily at their own choice, Jn such cases, what is their attitude toe 
ward the community? 


Some companies and agencies move their personnel frequently. 
First, I would like to know how prevalent this type of movementis in different 
types of communities. Then, what attitudes do people so moved hold for the re- 
cgiving communities ? 


There might be developing an almost over-dependence upon the agency or 
company weilding such control over the lives of the people involved, to the ex- 
clusion of any concernfor other segments ofthe community. The following state- 
ment was made to me by a man ina New York community, "Why don't I work 
with the Community Cowncil? The Company moved us here from Michigan last 
year to setup anew accounting system forthis Mill. I have worked dayand night 
on the project; I havén't hadtimeto meet people or evenfind out what the Council 
is trying todo. The Company may move us to God-knows-where next week, next 
month, or next year, we don't know when. Why should I knock myself out about 
what goes oninthis stinking hole while weare here?" Another inthe same com- 
munity said, "The Company moved us here; the people around town are all ex- 
cited about painting and landscaping to make a pretty place of it. We just rent 
this house, so why should we invest inthings we are going to move off and leave ?" 


But the picture is not clear; another man in the same community, working 
for the same Company, and also renting said, "By God, we may not be here long, 
but we're trying to make this place just as good as wecan while we are here,‘ and 
80 we are pitching in with the workofthe Council, and other organizations around 
town, 
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8. Earlier it was suggested as essential that the community program be 
adapted tolocal value systems, and some mention has been made of the 


attitude toward newcomers. But what is the general value orientation 
in a smaller community toward out-migration? 


In one small community several older people told me that they 
had worked withthe Council to create "the kind of community our children would 
like and in which they would remain after finishing school,'' These were people 
of German extraction, with considerable old-worldishness about them. How 
about other segments of our society? Is it a paramount value to have our young 
people remain in their communities of origin? Perhaps it is more general to 
want young people to leave TEMPORARLY, but return at some later date, to go 
off into the world and return after having gained some degree of success else- 
where, Or, perhaps local people actually wanttheir sons and daughters to leave 
permanently. The questionis really: from which process does the parent in the 
smaller community derive the greatest satisfaction, having offspring near them 
throughout their lives, or from the added prestige of having had a child achieve 
success in the larger society, if indeed permanent removal of the child be a 

- source of added prestige at all, 


9. From the standpoint of the potential migrant, just what are the pulls 
and pushes of the Big City, of the small town, of the open country? 


Probably the most pronounced internal movement of population at 
the present time isfrom rural to urban areas. Next inpoint of volume is thought 
to be the movement fromthe big city tothe suburbs, tothe ruralresidentalareas. 
In the latter case the family moves into the country or small town to establish 
residence while retaining urban employment. This movement has been in exist- 
ence around our very largest cities for some time, but has increased especially 
(1) since World War II and (2) around smaller cities. At least one man is cur- 
rently concentrating most of the effort of his sociology department toa study of 
this process (Nathan Whetten, University of Connecticut), and many others have 
touched itas by-products of their work. Whetten makes the statement that"... 
one might well be wondering whether or not the really typical American of the 
future will be found living in Suburbia, rather than in Mainstreet, in Plaicville, 
or in Middletown." ("Suburbanization as a Field for Sociological Research, " 
Rural Soctology, Dec., 1951.) Certainly it would appear as if the small towns 
surrounding cities at distances of even 50 or 75 miles will inthe future include 
relatively large proportions of business and professional families whose incomes 
are derived, not from productive activites within the smaller communities, but 
from urban employment. What are such people seeking? What is present inthe 
urban situation to "push" people outward? Are these "pushes" predominant, or 
are they strong "pulls" present inthe rural situation whichaccount forthe move- 
ment? What factors are perceived by those involved in the movement? And 
what role does each expect to assume in the receiving community? What role 
does the community expect him to take? And what role does he take? 
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10. And this leads us backtothe general topic of the community's attitude 
toward the newcomer, andits treatment of newly arrived persons. How 
does the community go about integrating new people into its way ofltfe 


How many stop with the Welcome Wagon business? How soon 
are new people allowed to join and hold office in social organizations? When 
are they allowed to feel a part of things local? Children start to school right 
away, but do parents become active in the P-TA as an integrating agency, if ef- 
fective atall? The factthat newcomers arein effect put on probation for a while 
is evidenced in the tormalized practice of requiring the person tolive in a given 
location for a specified period before being allowed to vote. This is saying to 
him, "Stick around, Buster, we'll let you be one of us sometime, maybe, if you 
behave yourself." But inthe less formalized areas of community life, what 
sorts of probationary practices are to be found? Another example from the 
Pauls Valley-data: ofthe informants whohad lived there for more than 20 years, 
almost exactly half had at least one active membership, but less than one third 
of those who had lived there less than five years were participating in any or- 
ganization at all. How long does it take the newcomer to say “my community?" 
How long does it take the community to say "he is one of us?" Here is another 
statement from up-state New York: 'Why should he think he knows what should 
be done around here, he hasn't lived here more'n 20 years." 


I dono see that research onthese points wouldbe extremely difficult. The 
fact that these questions and comments have not been mutually exclusive, and 
that they have led into eachother would indicatea close relationship among them. 
Certain investigations could be made the results of which would contribute .to 
many understandings desired by community organization. And, too, since in- 
ternal migration is behavior of people motivated by factors motivating > many 
other similar activities of people, there are in existence many:somewhat standard- 
ized methods of study, many of which are readily adaptable to migration study. 
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Democratic Presidential Politics in Mississippi, 1952 


Part II: National Convention and State Campaign 


by 


James H. McLendon 


The Pre-Convention Contest of the Rival Delegations 


Mrs. John A, Clark visited President Truman on July 11 to present to him 
the "whole Mississippi case. ''l On her visit to the White House, Mrs. Clark 
was accompanied by Mrs. India Edwards, Vice-Chairman of the Democratic. 
National Committee, reputedly one who:.-favored ..throwing out:.:the: State 
Rights delegation from Mississippi before it got the chance to walk out.2 Neither 
Mrs, Clark nor the President revealed to the press the conclusions drawn 
from their discussion. It was believed, of course, that Truman's attitude 
toward Mrs. Clark and her faction was favorable and that he had the power; 
should he choose to exercise it, to sustain her group in the credentials com- 
mittees and on the convention floor. 


Hearings on the disputed delegations from Mississippi and from Texas 
were to be held beforea credentials subcommittee of the Democratic ‘National. 
Committee.3 In the meantime representatives of each faction were in con= 
tact with various members of the subcommittee and of the National Committee, 
Soon after his arrival in Chicago, Jimmy Walker, National Committeeman- 
elect of the Loyalist delegation, on July 14, expressed the: belief that the 
Loyalist Group had a ''fairly good chance" of being seated.4 


The firsthearings onthe contested seats were held on Friday, July 18, be- 
fore fhe tredentidls subcommittee of the National Executive. Committee. 5 
Rumors circulated that the State Rights delegation had won affirmation from 
that subcommittee. On its final report, it did vote 8-to-0 to seat the State 
Rights Group. A rider on this report provided a requirement that ''delegates 


1 
Jackson Daily News, July 11, 1952. 


2 
Ibid., July 14, 1952. 


rpsa., July 16, 1952. 


4 
Idem. 


Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, July 19, 1953. 
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seated in the convention would be accepting their credentials funder a_pledge] 
as honorable men to support convention policies.'' The Executive Committee 
later added, "and nominees," to the above rider 


A number of unconfirmed rumors indicated that this decision to recommend 
seating the State Rights Group was not reached without considerable off-the- 
record political trading. After the election in November, one Loyalist delegate 
explained that his group, in pre-convention maneuvering, won its objective-- 
to keep Mississippi in the Democratic Party.7 He explained that the subcom- 
mittee and the Executive Committee would have voted todivide the Mississippi 
votes betweenthe two groups, and that when they reached Chicago the Loyalists 
were offered half the seats, but the Loyalists, he asserted, were content to 
let the State Rights Group have the seats if they could be forced to pledge their 
support tothe party.8 If they refused totake such a pledge, the Loyalists were 
then ready to insist upon unseating the former Dixiecrats and to contend for 
recognition of their owndelegation. According to that source, the State Rights 
leaders were faced with the alternative of pledging support tothe party or los-~- 
ing their seats and, incidentally, the party patronage in Mississippi. In this 
situation they agreed to pledge their loyalty to the party.9 The press reports 
do not support that explanation. 


The National Executive Committee approved the subcommittee report, with 
the "honorable men" pledge of loyalty, by a vote of 66-to-212° There is no 
doubt that the fear of defection of the Mississippi State Rights element not only 
stimulated the “honorable men" rider, but the threat of dissidence later did 
much to draw forth the Moody Resolution on the convention floor. 


The State Rights delegation held a caucus on July 19 soon after it arrived 
in Chicagp. On the following day the Loyalists held a caucus,11 . The leaders 
of several Southern States helda conference onthe question of sticking together 
in support of the Mississippi State Rights delegations and of cooperative action 


id., July 20, 1953. 


7 
Based on a statement of Charles G. Hamilton to the writer, Nashville, 
Tennessee, November 7, 1952. 


8 
Ibid.s; mimeographed copy of a speech by Charles G. Hamilton, "The Last 
of Belshazzar," written for delivery over Radio Station WELO, Tupelo, Missis— 
sippi, August 3, 1952. 


9 
Statement of Charles G. Hamilton to the writer, Nashville, Tennessee, 
November 7, 1952. 


10 
Jackson Daily Clarion—Ledger, July 20, 1952. 


11 


Ibid., July 20, 21, 1952. 
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in other matters. Apparently no leader could vouch for his delegation, but 
Governor James Byrnes is reported tohave asserted that, as anindividualdele- | 
gate, he would walk out if the Mississippi State Rights Group were not seated. 
However, he could not speak for his entire delegation on the matter.12 That 
situation left the temporarily-recognized State Rights Group in a precarious 
% position. They could not force thernselves into the convention, on their own 
terms, with the threat that a significant number of delegates would join them 
in any walk-out. They had, however, gained one additional point in the Nation- 
al Committee's decision to recognize Attorney-General J. P. Coleman as the 
. Acting National Committeeman from Mississippifor the duration of the conven— 
tion.13 The term of Mrs. Clark, the Loyalist leader, would not expire until 
after the National Convention adjourned. 


The civil rights issue that touched off the walkout in 1948 was secondary, 
in the eyes of Mississippians, to the fight of the rival delegations for the seats 
at the convention. Actually, only a few rumors persisted that the Southern 
delegations would bolt the convention over the civil rights issue, although in- 
dications were that the resolutions committee would reporta civil rights plank 
that was at least as repulsive to the South as was the one that initiated the bolt 
in 1948. The members of the Mississippi State Rights Group would normally 
be expected to be strongly opposed to sucha plank, but they could hardly bolt 
the convention on the issue--indeed, that had not been a part of their strategy, 
and they would now be pressed, under the circumstances, to hold their seats. 


If the Loyalists had won their point, or were winning it, by making it nec- 
essary for the State Rights Group to pledge loyalty to the party, their comments 
to the press did not betray it. In those pre-convention. days, they repeatedly: 
expressed confidence in the support of a majority of the delegates in an im- 
minent floor fight to unseat the State Rights Group. In fact, Charles G. Hamil- 
ton, a Loyalist delegate, practically refutes his own contention that this group 
was willing to let the State Rights i sa eee the seats if they could be 
bound to party loyalty. 


To keep us from being seated required the pressure of 
14 governors and senate and house leaders, numerous 
secret caucuses, uninteligible [Sic] roll-calls, pro- 
mises of the vice-presidency--whick were broken, out- 
side interference, alcoholics fortified for the occasion, 
chairmen who were not entirely disinterested, the fail- 
ure of televisionto carry our firsthearing, the suppres- 
sion of facts by much of the press and radio; intimida- 
tion, bribery, and coercion.14 


12 j 
Kenneth Toler, “Principles died at Chicago,” Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
August 3, 1952. 


13 
Jackson Daily News, July 20, 1953. 


14 
Mimeographed copy of a speech by Charles G, Hamilton, “The Last of Bel- 
Sepenet 5 written for delivery over Radio Station WELO, Tupelo, Mississippi, 
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That the Loyalists were serious in their expectations to be seated seemed to 
have support ina "fair-play" movement to prevent the state rights delegations 
of Mississippi and of Texas, if temporarily seated, from voting on the matter 
of contested delegations. That: principle, if adopted, would immobilize. seventy 
votes that would oppose seating the Loyalists. Thus stood the situation when 
the National Convention opened on July 21, 1952. 


The Contest in the Convention 


In the evening of the first day of the convention, the Moody Resolution was 
passed by a voice vote. The intention of the Moody Resolution was to keep 
"Dixiecratic"' delegates from sitting through the convention, exerting their in- 
fluence there, and then returning to their states and placing a regional candi- 
date on the ballot as the candidate of the Democratic Party. That had been the 
procedure of the Dixiecrats in 1948. Under the Moody Resolution, engineered 
by F. D. Roosevelt, Jr., Blair Moody, and Mennen Williams, the delegates 
would be bound, if seated, to do their utmost to place the convention's nominee 
on their home-state ballots.15 On Tuesday, July 22, the credentials committee 
of the convention heard arguments inthe contest betweenthe Mississippi dele- 
gations. That committee voted 33-to-17 in favor of seating the State Rights 
Group.16 In the meantime, the Roosevelt-Moody-Williams bloc realized that 
probably the Moody Resolution had gone too far and had alienated some state 
delegations whose loyalty could not be questioned. Too, it gave some delega- 
tions of questionable loyalty a valid excuse to hide behind either their state 
laws or the instructions of their conventions. Some of these delegations ap- 
peared to enjoy this position that either gave them immunity or would cause 
them tobe kicked out of the convention--aneventuality that some of them ‘would 
have welcomed. More realistic party leaders feared that such rupture would 
be fatal tothe party chances in the November election. The Roosevelt-Moody- 
Williams leaders agreed to a softening of the pledge by adding a proviso that 
it would not be binding if it interfered with state laws or state party rules.” 


Before the delegation contest reached the convention floor, the Mississippi 
State Rights Group, placed on the temporary roll, took some of the thunder 
out of any "fair-play" move that might be initiated by announcing that the dele— 
gation would not participate in the voting on any delegation contest. 


On Wednesday, July 23, after the Texas Regular delegation was seated, the 
Mississippi question came up for settlement in the form of a proposal to adopt 


15 
Jackson Daily News, July 23, 1952; Time, 4ugust 4, 1952, p. 9. 


16 
Jackson Daily News, July 23, 24, 1952; Memphis Commercial Appeal, July 
23, 24, 9 2e 


17 
Time, August 4, 1952, pe 93 Jackson Daily News, July 23, 1952. 
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the report of the credentials committee. The question was raised on the floor 
as to whether the Mississippi delegafion had signed the loyalty pledge. “Chair- 
man Rawlings of the convention's credentials committee answered that the State 
Rights Group had complied. Thereupon, the report of the credentials com- 
mittee was passed by a voice vote. According to acorrespondent of the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, the attempt of Lucius E. Burch, a delegate from 
Tennessee, to present a minority report from the credentials committee. in. 
favor of seating the Mississippi Loyalists was smothered by some fancy "plat- 
form footwork" on the part of Governor Dever and some timely band music: 
started at the behest of Leslie Biffle, Sergeant-at-Arms.1§ Another possible 
explanation for the failure of a floor fight over the seating of the Mississippi 
State Rights Group was advancedby Purser Hewitt, a reporter for the Jackson, 
Mississippi, Daily Clarion-Ledger, 19 


Tilford Duley, [Dudley 7} the CIO official from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had been expected to press the minority 
report, of which he was one of the signers. He also 
signed the minority report against Texas, and hadbeen 
promised five minutes of timeto argue against Texas by 
Bill Kroxmeyer of Wisconsin, leading the anti-Shivers 
fight. But Kroxmeyer took up all the alloted time, and 
Dudley did not get a chanceto speak. The pain ofan un- 
delivered speech is excruciating to many people at many 
- times, but undoubtedly is keenest of all to a political 
figure when nationwide radio 
are denied him. 
And so it is possible that while oe was arguing 
with Kroxmeyer, his opportunity to file against Missis- 
sippi slipped by him. : 


Actually, with the Texas Regulars already seated at that time, the chance of 
defeating the Mississippi State Rights Group had grown more remote. The 
Texas Regulars had just won their seats, and that was tantamount to an addi- 
tional fifty-two votes then available to support the seating of the Mississippi 
State Rights Group. 


Whether the Mississippi State Rights delegation complied with the Moody 
Resolution or not became a point of heated debate in the post-convention cam- 
paign in the state. In relation to the Moody pledge, Governor Hugh White had 
written the following letter to Chairman Rawlings of the credentials committee: 


18 : 
W. De. Sisson, “Burch Loses Round to Biffle's Band,” Memphis Commercial 
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Like the Democratic delegations from the great states 
of Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, this 
delegation came to this convention bound under the reso= 
lutions adopted by the state convention of the Democratic 
party of the state, which has been filed with the national 
conventionas apart of our credentials, the pertinent pro- 
visions of which are as follows: 

"That the Democratic party of Mississippi reserves 
to itself the right to determine its course of action at a 
subsequent meeting of this [state] convention. " 

We herewith submit that our state can conform to the 
Moody Resolution as amended only within the bounds of 
the foregoing resolution, and inreply to said Moody reso- 
lution we will only adhere thereto insofar as it does not 
contravene our state convention resolution and the laws 
of our state, under which it [is] provided that the presi- 
dentialelectors ofall political parties shall be placed up- 
on the ticket sothat every voter in Mississippi shall have 
the right to vote for his or her choice for President and 
_vice-President of the United States. 


Sincerely yours, 
Hugh White, Chairman Mississippi 
Delegation2° 


This letter was presented to Senator Clement, a delegate from Kentucky and 
vice-chairman of the credentials committee. Clement, who was anxious to 
avoid any unnecessary floor fights, was in favor of seating the State Rights 
Mississippians. It was later presumed that he feared the White letter hardly 
represented compliance. Clement thereupon orally informed Chairman Raw- 
lings of the credentials committee that Mississippi had complied.21 Rawlings, 
acting on Clement's word, confirmed the State Rights delegation as being in 
good standing when he was asked about its compliance with the Moody resolu- 
tion at the time the contest was up for settlement before the convention. 


A great deal of confusion ensued in the state. Mississippians who listened 
to the convention by medium of radio or watched the proceedings on television 
gathered the same impression as did others throughout the country. They pre- 
sumedthat the Mississippi delegation had complied fully with the Moody -Reso- 
lution. Many people in Mississippi resented that "abject submission" to the 
“insults of the radicals."' Governor White found it necessary to issue a state- 
ment in regard tothe "erroneous impression" given by the announcement by 
the chairman of the credentials committee: 


20 
Ibid. 


21 
Kenneth Toler, “Principles died at Chicago,” Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
August 3, 1952. 
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Mississippi gave no pledge. The statement filed on 
‘behalf of our delegation with the credentials committee 
on the so-called loyalty pledge definitely and positively 
advised the committee and the convention that the dele- 
gation is bound only by the resolutions of the state conven- 
tion and the state laws and that under those resolutions 
and laws the people of Mississippiare giventhe opportuni- 
ty to vote for the candidate of their choice. 22 ~ 


There was no floor fight on the platform. The civil rights plank that had 
initiated the Mississippi walkout in 1948 was similar to the one adopted in the 
1952 platform. The only evidence of dissension was manifested whenthe chair- 


men of the Georgia and Mississippi delegations asked that their groups be re- 
corded as voting against the platform.23 


The highlight of convention activity on July 24 centered onthe seating of the 
delegations from Virginia, South Carolina, and Louisiana which had failed to 
comply with ithe Moody Resolution. The climax was . over the : seating of 
Virginia. According to Frank Smith, Representative inCongress from Missis- 
sippi's Third District, and a member of the State Rights delegation, "We de- 
cided that if Virginia went out, we'd go with them.'@ Presumably, he meant 
the entire Mississippi delegation. In the Virginia contest, Mississippi's eigh- 
teen votes were cast to seat the Old Dominion delegation. According to a 
Newsweek report, Congressman Frank Smith "was partly respomsible for the: 
Illinois delegation switch that resultedin seating Virginia after the cause looked 
doomed. Rushing over to the Illinois group, which was wavering at the time, 
Smith shouted: "Do you want Stevenson nominated or don't you? If Virginia 
isn't seated, the South will walk out and Stevenson is finished. '"*> In the .second 


test, the question of adjourning before deciding on the Louisiana and ‘Soufh 


Carolina questions, Mississippi cast its eighteen votes against :adjournment. 


_ Continuation of the session was in opposition to the wishes of the Koosevelt- 


Moody-Williams coalition which wanted time to regroup its forces. 


Complying with the state convention endorsement of Senator Russell, the 


Mississippi delegation cast its votes for him on each of the three ballots for a 
presidential nominee. 
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Jackson Daily Clarion—-Ledger, July 24, 1952. 
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Jackson Daily News, July 24, 1952. 
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Newsweek, August 4, 1952, p. 9. See also, Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger 
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The Convention Aftermath and the State Campaign 


After the nominations had been made, many of the members of the delega- 
tion, including most of the leaders, announced their satisfaction over the Ste- 
venson-Sparkman ticket.26 They followed these announcements with later en- 
dorsements and support of the party nominees. Thereby they conformed to the 
spirit as wellas the letter of the Moody Resolution. Among these leaders were 
Governor White, the United States senators and the congressmenfrom Missis— 
sippi, and several other former leaders of the Dixiecrat revolt. 


At that point a complete reunion of Mississippi Democrats appeared logi- 
cal. Actually, most of the formerly dissident Dixiecrat leaders had become 
suddenly and vociferously loyal and had left the former Trumancrat Loyalists, 
who had been smothered at the recent National Convention, little option except 
to fallinto the ranks under the Democratic banner nowcarried forward by their 
former intraparty adversaries, Governor White, Senators Eastland and Stennis, 
and others. The Loyalists apparently accepted the situation gracefully by claim— 
ing that they had won a victory in the matter of their principal objective. The 
would-be national committeeman of the Loyalists, Jimmy Walker, said, "We 
have won a complete victory in our fight to preserve the Democratic Party in 
Mississippi. The loyalty pledge, which was signed by Governor White, carries 
with it a stipulation that honorable men will do all that is within their power to 
help the Democratic nominees to be elected in November. Iam happy that the 
people of Mississippi will be given the right to votefor the Democratic nominees 
in November, "27 


However, the harmony that appeared sological was not destined to materia- 
lize. Some members of the State Rights delegation, either before leaving Chi- 
cago or immediately after returning to the state, expressed publicly their dis- 
approval of the platform, the nominees, or the treatment accorded them at the 
National Convention. This displeasure was alsomanifested among many people 
in the state, including some of the political leaders who had not been members 
of the convention delegations at Chicago.28 Inaddition to those displeased Demo- 
crats, some of whom expressed a determination tovote a Republican ballot be- 
fore they would support Stevenson and Sparkman, there was the normal frag- 
mentary Republican strength, and Eisenhower had a certain personal following 
in the state. Although most Mississippians cringe at the thought of supporting 
the party of Thad Stevens, there was a probability that those three elements 
would have amassed for Eisenhower twelve or fifteen per cent of the votes in 


26 
Jackson Daily News, July 29, 1952; Jackson Daily Clarion—Ledger, July 
27, 1952. 
27 
Jackson Daily News, July 25, 1952. 
28 


Jackson Daily News, July 25, 28, 29, 1952; Hattiesburg American, July 
26, 1952; Memphis Commercial Appeal, July 29, 1952; Jackson Daily Clarion—Ledger, 
July 29, 1952. 
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Mississippi even on a regular Republican ticket and in opposition to an other- 
wise solidly-united Democratic organization. The major problem of the Re- 
_ publicans in Mississippi was to consolidate their basic party strength with that 
of the dissident Democratic element. However, the Mississippi Republicans 
did not want to surrender the party name, and many displeased Democrats in 
the state wouldnot vote a Republican ticket. A satisfactory process for coordi- 
nation was not forthcoming. 


The die-hard State Rights. dissidents, among whom were several of the dis- 
trict-selected delegates to the National Convention, announced their refusal to 
support the Democratic nominees and the party platform. The principal leader 
was Sam Lumpkin, former lieutenant-governor, who in 1951 failed by only 
1, 800 votes (of 408,000 cast) to enter the second primary in the race for gov- 
ernor29 The members of this group refused to identify themselves with the 
Republican party in the state. They could not fail to realize the disadvantages 
of the Republican label in Mississippi. After the apparent failure of a South- 
wide Dixiecrat movement for a regional candidate, their first logical objective | 
was to get Eisenhower on the Mississippi ballot as the Democratic nominee.. 
However, before the state Democratic convention reassembled on August 18, 
the dissidents, becoming known as the Democrats-for-Eisenhower, probably 
realized that the state party conclave would not place Eisenhower and Nixon on 
the Democratic ticket to the exclusion of Stevenson and Sparkman. That reali- 
zation on their part had become apparent in the meeting of the Resolutions Com— 
mittee of the Democratic state convention held on August 17. The leader of 
the Democrats for Eisenhower, Sam Lumpkin, was chairman of that group. 


At the reassembled session of the state convention on August 18, Governor 
White presented his report on the National Convention. The gist of develop- 
ments at Chicago he outlined as follows: (1) A cohesive Southwide state rights 
movement had failed to materialize; (2) the South had received more recogni- 
tion at Chicago in July, 1952, than in several recent national conventions; (3) 
the radicals had been met head-on and had been routed; (4) the presidential 
nominee was satisfactory--certainly not radical; and (5) Southern interests | 
could be served best by Mississippi and the South remaining in the Democratic: 
party. Ex-Governor Wright, the new national committeeman, also delivered 
an address. He was less enthusiastic about the developments at Chicago. He 


29 
Official returns in the Mississippi governor's race, first Democratic 
primary, August 7, 1951. 


Hugh White 94,721 
Paul B. Johnson 86,152 
Sam Lumpkin : 84,401 
Ross Barnett 81,674 
Mrs. Mary Cain 24,757 
Jesse Byrd 23,676 
Kelly Hammond 6,952 
Jimmy Walker __ 6,192 
Total 408,525 


Jackson Daily News, August 14, 1951. 
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expressed his intention, at that moment, to support Governor Stevenson. How- 
ever, Wright's refusal to give enthusiastic endorsement was manifested in his 
proposal that the state convention again be recessed subject to call if future 
events justified action. That suggestion was not adopted. The former vice- 
presidential nominee of the Dixiecrats tenderedhis resignationas national com- 
mitteeman, but the convention refused to accept it.39 It appeared that Ex-Gov- 
ernor Wright was not at all content with the treatment of the Mississippi State 
Rights delegation at Chicago, that he was not certain about the desirability of 
the national party nominees, and that he was quite unhappy about the Democra— 
tic platform.31 However, it was evident that he was ina precarious position. 
Four years earlier he had beena large factor in the Dixiecrat movement that 
had resulted in the traditional Democratic organization in Mississippi being 
"expelled'"' from the national party. Now reaffiliation had been achieved. At 
the time of the August 18 convention session, Wright, as a national committee— 
man, by the singlehanded action of declaring his opposition to Stevenson and 
Sparkman again might cause the expulsion of the state organization from the 
national party with the attendant loss of patronage, possible losses of congres— 
sional committee seniority, and other disadvantages. After the convention re— 
fused to accept his resignation, he had to assume personal responsibility for 
that risk of another state-national party cleavage, orhe had tosupport the Demo- 
cratic nominees. He did the latter, but he showed no enthusiasm for the na- 
tional Democratic cause throughout the campaign.?2 


In the state convention on August 18, resolutions were passed that con- 
demned the civil rights plank and the veiled proposal to block filibusters that 
were included in the Democratic national platform. A slate of eight electors 
was chosen. It was instructed by a vote of 221-to-51 1/2 to vote for Stevenson 
and Sparkman. The dissident group had wona concession in the resolutions 
committee on the day before by having secured the omission from the resolu- 
tions of a positive endorsement of the Democratic nominees. 


To weaken the approval given to Stevenson and Sparkman, the dissident 
group attempted a direct move to place the convention on record that pledging 
its electors "shall not be construed as an endorsement. .. of the two nomi- 
nees,"' but this motion was tabled by a vote of 195 1/2-to-85 1/2. A proposal 
by the Speaker of the House Walter Willers to place on the ballot two slates of 
Democratic electors, one pledged to the national nominees and one -unpledged, 
was defeated by a vote of 211-to-70.33 
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On August 19, the day following the state convention, the dissident group 
announced, not unexpectedly, that it would present to the voters a slate of in- 
dependent electors pledged to support Eisenhower and Nixon. 34 


The Presidential Campaign in Mississippi then resolved itself into two 
major aspects: (1) the efforts to coordinate the various pro-Eisenhower ele- 
ments and (2) the campaign proper which featured mainly the fight between 
former Dixiecrat allies, the Lumpkin-led Eisencrats and the state-administra- 
tion loyalists under the leadership of Governor White. 


The tedious and torturous process of coordination of various Eisenhower 
elements involved four distinct groups: (1) the dissident Democrats-for-Eisen- 
hower, often called '"Eisencrats" by their adversaries; (2) the Perry Howard 
faction, the "Black-and-Tan" Republicans, whohad been recognized perennially 
by the national Republican party; (3) the oldline 'Lily-White" Republicans who 
had supported the principle of sending an uninstructed delegationto the Repub- 
lican national convention; and (4) the Bernard Chill faction of "Lily- White" Re- 
publicans who had insisted upon sending a delegation to the Republican national 
convention pledged to support Eisenhower. The two "Lily-White" groups found 
it quite simple in early post-convention days to combine again their forces. 
The Lily-Whites, wanting tocapitalize onthe golden opportunity of gaining tre- 
mendously at the polls and thereby to add totheir prestige in the eyes of national 
Republican leaders, tried to persuade the Eisencratsto be realistic and to sup- 
port their electors. When gentle encouragement failed, the Lily-Whites se- 
cureda court injunction, later dissolved, that would have kept the Independents- 
for-Eisenhower" (Eisencrats) off the ballot.2> In the meantime, the Eisencrats 
had had difficulties of another kind. One individual on their original slate of 
electors was discovered to be ineligible because of her failure to meet the poll 
tax payments required of voters in Mississippi2© However, a valid list of 
electors was soon qualified. 


As late as October 18--only seventeen days before the election--it appeared 
that there would be three slates of Eisenhower electors on the Mississippi bal- 
lot. Neither of the three groups--Eisencrats, Lily-White Republicans, or 
Black-and-Tan Republicans--had shown any significant inclination to recede 
or to compromise. If that situation persisted, it would have obvious disad- 
vantages for Eisenhower. However, each group had held to its logical conten- 
tions. The deadline for revision of the electoral slates was October 20 at -mid- 
night. On October 18, six of the eight Lily-White electors withdrew from the 
race on condition that the Black-and-Tan candidates would do likewise. Ap- 
parently this move was the result of atop-level conference, a few days before, 
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in Washington at which the situation was discussed among national Republican 
leaders and representatives of each of the three Eisenhower factions in Mis- 
sissippi. By the time of the October 20 deadline the Black-and-Tan electors 
also withdrew. In addition to the Democratic slate, that left only two adamant 
Lily- White electors and the full quota of eight Eisencrats. The two ‘Lily- Whites | 
were declared ineligible by Attorney-General Coleman in a ruling based on ‘the 
theory that any party or faction must present a full slate of electors. By the 
time of that ruling, the deadline for qualifying electorshad passed. Hence, the 
ballot was prepared with two siates of presidential electors, the Democrats 
and the Independents-for-Eisenhower.37 These last-minute developments wert 
of obvious advantage to those who hoped that Eisenhower would win the Missis- 
sippi electoral votes or to those who wished for at least a significant demon- 
stration of opposition to the Demccratic party, its policies, or its nominee. 


Certainly no less spectacular than "jockeying" for the position on the kal- 
lot by the Eisenhower factions was the conventional campaign itself. This par- - 
ticular phase in Mississippi is not usually colorful, because the general re- 
sult can ordinarily be foretold with a fair degree of accuracy for years, even 
decades, in advance, This campaign was different from the beginning. It«was 
admitted by many Democrats that Eisenhower would get alarger ratio of votes, 
and certainly a larger total vote, in Mississippi than any Republican candidate 
had secured since the beginning of the century. The contest narrowed down 
even in its earlier stages to a struggle between the Lumpkin-led-Eisencrats 
and the Dixiecrats-turned-loyal, under the leadership of Governor White, the 
two factions that had combined in the 1948 revolt to give the Thurmond- Wright 
ticket almost ninety per cent of the votes in Mississippi. The cohtenfions of 
the Dixiecrats-turned-loyal followed generally fhe reasoning of Governor. White 
in his address to the August 19 session of the state convention.3§ In addition, 
it was pointed out that real security from the "vindictiveness of Northern radi- 
cals" lay in the Congress and in the key committee chairmanships held by 
Southern members. The voters were even given the impression that the new 
president, whomever he was, would name the congressional committees and 
their chairmen. 


Another argument of the Dixiecrats-turned-loyal was that Mississippi was 
not ready for a two-party system. They pointed to the large potential Negro 
vote and frankly asserted that a real two-party system in the state would resolve 
itself in the future into a bid by the rival groups for that bloc of votes. Some 
Dixiecrats-turned-loyal, however, did not hesitate to admit privately that they 
intended to "pocket" that Negro vote in this and in future state political contests 
by having regained control of the Democratic party in the state and by their in- 
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tention to hold steadfastly to the helm of the organization. 39 


The Dixiecrats-turned-loyal, in addition to their contentions that they had 
whipped the radicals at Chicago, that the South had gotten more recognition 
than had been the case in recent conventions, and that the candidates were bet- 
: ter than average, readily admitted that much of the platform was unsatisfactory, 
though they added quickly that platforms really amounted to nothing anyway. ~ 


The Dixiecrats-turned- loyal generally were in the awkward position of . ap= 
pearing to have reversed themselves as compared to four years before. The 
basic explanation was that a Southwide Dixiecrat movement had not materia- 
lized and that the principles of four years before would now more likely be 
gained by staying in the party. To buttress this argument it was pointed out 
that no longer was the Democratic party saddled with Truman, who was ana- 
thema to most Mississippians. But the "whistle-stopping" President, late in 
the campaign, forced some of the spokesmen to drop that line, Too, the posi- 
tions taken by Byrnes, Kennon, Shivers and other Southern leaders caused 
many to wonder whether the Dixiecrat movement was dead or whether it had 
been "sold down the river" for patronage or for other consideration.“© One 
Loyalist leader stated frankly to this writer that Governor White had turned 
suddenly loyal at Chicago to regain the party patronage in the state.41 Another 
explanation for White's loyalty was that at the Southern governor's. conference, 
held just before the Democratic national convention, the Mississippi Zovernor 
° had sat by Stevenson at a dinner, had been favorably impressed with the Illi- 


nois governor, and had promised Stevenson his support in the event the Demo- 
crats nominated him. 


The Dixiecrats-turned-loyal charged, with apparent good reason, that a 
Republican victory would make of Perry Howard, Negro National Committee- 
man and Mississippi "Black-and-Tan" leader, the patronage referee for Mis- 
sissippi. A stock argument, of course, of the Dixiecrats-turned-loyal was the 
policy of radical reconstruction imposed upon the South by the Republicans in 
the 1860's and 1870's. As anargument infavor of loyally supporting the Demo- 
cratic Party, this appeared rather strange in the face of the fact that some of 
these same spokesmen had indirectly aided the Republican cause in 1948 by 
supporting the Dixiecrat movement. This observer gathered the impression in 
the speeches he heard that generally the Dixiecrats-turned-loyal were defend- 


ing a cause in which they themselves did not believe and in which may had no 
pride. 
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On the other hand the Eisencrats, although zealous enough, were in an ano- 
malous position. They could not point to the Republican platform as one very 
definitely committed to state rights, and many of the national Republican leaders 
were ardent civil rights supporters. These facts caused to fall rather flat 
the arguments of the Eisencrats that "we stand where we stood four yearsjago, "' 
“principles above party,"' and so on. However, the Eisencrats did make it . 

-yather uncomfortable for the Dixiecrats-turned-loyal on the "principles above 
party" theme that had been so often repeated in 1948. The Eisencrats harped 
on the obviously undesirable features, from the Southern viewpoint, -of the 
Democratic platform. They charged that Stevenson was a captive of big-city 
political bosses and of Truman--and there could be little worse in the eyes of 
most Mississippians than to have a captive of Truman in the White House who 
would continue his policies. 


The Eisencrats charged that the Mississippi delegates at Chicago had hum- 
bled themselves and had complied with the Moody loyalty pledge--or had led 
the nation to believe they had so prostrated themselves--for the sole purpose 
of sitting in the conventionhall where they and the state had been humiliated by 
the major actions of the convention. 


The Eisencrat spokesmen claimed their electors would win the election in 
Mississippi, but objective observers realized that at best they could hope for 
only a significant minority of the votes in the state. Ambitious politicians and 
many ordinary voters prefer to support a winning cause. Most Mississippians 
probably thought Stevenson would win the national election. Though they dis- 
liked Harry, they did not discredit his effectiveness as a campaigner. The 
Democrats also had the benefit of the patronage, apparently they had the sup- 
port of organized labor and the farmers, and seemingly they could count on 
most of the support of significant minorities. Without regard to these in- 
fluences to encourage Mississippians to vote Democratic, the Eisencrats made 
a vigorous campaign. In fact, it was the first real presidential contest in 
Mississippi in more than sixty years. That fact probably accounted for the 
large participation by the voters on election day. Mississippians cast 285,519 
votes on November 4, 1952, forty-eight per cent more than in any previous 
presidential election. Stevenson's 172,553 votes represented almost exactly 
sixty per cent of the total. 


What Did It Mean? 


Although some individual Mississippians may have been pleased by the re- 
sults, most interested groups had some cause or causes to be ‘disappointed. 
The Black-and-Tan and Lily-White Republicans had beenforced to subordinate 
themselves to the Eisencrats, Many of the old-line Dixiecrats were none too 
happy about the prospects of a Republican administration, but, for that ‘matter, 
it is doubtful that they would have liked the outlook in case of a Democratic 
victory. The Eisencrats had failed to get a majority in the state, and ap- 
parently there were doubts about the national Republican party letting them 
sharethe spoils of victory. Nor could they rejoice over the fact that Stevenson 
had polled a larger total vote than the Dixiecrats did in 1948 and, in fact, more 
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than any other presidential candidate had ever received in the state. The 
Dixiecrats-turned-loyal could boast of only anempty victory. In the first place, 


having secured the smallest ratio of Democratic votes since 1876 was embar- 


rassing in the light of the fact that practically all of the leading officials of 
Mississippi found it expedient to support actively Stevenson and Sparkman. 
Then, too, the Republican national victory had forestalled any hopes of the pa— 
tronage so long withheld in a large measure from these former Dixiecrats. 
The original Loyalists were perhaps the most pathetic group of all. They had 
_ held the line for four years against overwhelming odds. They had fought val- 
iantly at Chicago and were, in the final analysis, "kicked out"--even deserted 
in part by their liberal allies who placed opportunity and expediency before 
coalition loyalty. In losing their toe hold in the national party, the Loyalists 
had lost the chance of dispensing patronage inthe state--and had lostit to their 
archrivals, the former state rights Dixiecrats. Perhaps even more humiliat- 
ing was their having no choice except to follow the leadership of and to lend 
support inthe campaign tothose same archrivals, the Dixiecrats-turned-loyal. 
The truly objective Loyalists had some consolation, however, in having played 
a part in forcing a large number of the state's leaders into a compromising 
position that impelled them to support the Democratic party in the campaign. 
In that way the Loyalists could claim one victory in having been instrumental 
in bringing Mississippi back into the Democratic fold. 


Few fundamental eventualities that arise from or may be implied by the 
campaign of 1952 and by the election results are evident, and even those are 
neither subject to easy analysis nor can specific conclusions be safely drawn 
concerning them. Apparently the heavy vote in the presidential election was a 
product of the unusually widespread interestin the campaignin the state, ‘That 
manifestation in turn was probably stimulated by the fact that there was a real 
contest for votes, the first in many years. It is perhaps safe to assume that 
the widespread participation by the electorate in future presidential elections 
will depend largely on whether there appears in Mississippi a real division of 
sentiment between political parties or factions. 

Most of the ambitious politicians in the state supported the Democratic 
ticket. Sam Lumpkin, the nominal leader of the Eisencrats, may be considered 
the outstanding exception. However, if Lumpkin has future political ambitions, 
there has been no formal announcement of them, though it was assumed after 
he narrowly missed the second primary in the 1951 governor's race that he 
would enter some future race for a major political post. 


To speculate on future developments in Mississippi politics is to engage 
one's fancy in the most fickle and uncertain of possibilities. The next signi- 
ficant development will probably attend the race for United States senator in 
1954. It has been rumored that Senator James Eastland will not seek reelec- 
tion. If he does run, the most likely opponents, both Dixiecrats-turned-loyal 
as is the senator himself, are Public Service Commissioner Alton Massey and 
Lieutenant-Governor Carroll Gartin. Less likely to rum against Eastland, but 
a very formidable prospect, is Ex-Governor and National Committeeman Field- 
ing Wright. He has been mentioned: as a probable entry if Senator Eastland 
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does not run. Other than Lumpkin, who has not been mentiored very prorni- 
nently as a prospective candidate for the post, Wright would have a stronger 
appeal to the Eisencrats than any of the other prominently -mentioned hopefuls, 
all of whom are Dixiecrats-turned-loyal. Wright's long record of public ser- 
vice is also a favorable factor. Other prospective candidates for the post, if 
Eastland does not run, are Congressmen John Bell Williams and Jamie Whit- 
ten, both Dixiecrats-turned-loyal. 


Lumpkin, if indeed a prospective candidate at all, is more likely to seek 
the governorship in 1955. If the recent presidential campaign wasan index, he 
will be leading a minority segment of voters. However, two mitigating factors 
will operate in his favor. Probably standing alone as the Eisencrat candidate, 
he willcertainly be opposed by numerous Loyalists and Dixiecrats-turned-loyal. 
Almost sure to run are Paul Johnson and Ross Barnett, second and fourth in 
the 1951 race; Attorney-General J. P. Coleman; and Secretary of State Heber 
Ladner. (Governor White is not eligible to succeed himself.) The numerous 
probable entries, some of whom may practically eliminate themselves by enter- 
ing the race for United States senator in 1954, include Lieutenant-Governor 
Carroll Gartin, Public Service Commissioner Alton Massey, Loyalist Jimmy 
Walker, and Ex-Governor Fielding Wright, who, of course, would be more 
damaging to Lumpkin's cause than any of the others. This writer's guess ‘is, 
however, that Wright and Lumpkin will not enter the governor's race against 
each other. Either may run for the Senate seat if Eastland does not, and, in- 
deed, Lumpkin may now have ambitions other than being governor or senator. 
The other factor that might operate in Lumpkin's favor is the large number 
(probably 150,000) who will vote in the Democratic primaries of 1955 and who 
did not or could not vote in 1952. Presumably many of these are the socially- 
conservative, hill-country, "one-gallus" white farmers who pay poll taxes and 
qualify to vote in the quadrennial primaries (where local officials are elected) 
and allow themselves to become disqualified inthe intervening (including presi- 
dential election) years. Those people have many reasons to favor New Deal 
policies, but they are quite easily excited against any suggestion of civil rights 
legislation and racial equality. In other words, if Lumpkin runs for governor, 
he may be the strongest contender, by securing much or all of the Eisencrat 
strength, by letting his numerous opponents fight among themselves for the 
Stevenson vote, and by picking up much of the socially-conservative "seasonal" 
electorate. 


Although a serious contest developed in the state and a number of people 
seemed disappointed over the action of the delegation leaders at Chicago, there 
was no significant condemnation of the system for selecting delegates to the 
nationalconvention. The few suggestions for a preferential primary were made 
before the June 26 session of the state convention. Those whocharged the de- 
legation and its leaders with having humiliated themselves and the Democratic 
party of the state by their "groveling submission" to the Moody Resolution ‘and 
the "Young Turks" never blamed the system by which the delegation was chosen. 
The condemnations that did appear were directed at the individual delegates, 
especially the leaders, who were pictured as personally responsible. That was 
logical, because probably those same leaders would have been elected over- 
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whelmingly in a party primary held to select delegates. Apparently another 
upheaval in presidential politics in Mississippi that presents different circum- 
stances must arise before there develops any significant move to change the 
convention system. 


Whether the election results in November, 1952, signaled the development 
of a permanent two-party system in the South is a question that has excited 
much comment. In the case of Mississippi, perhaps at least three fourths of 
the voters are of the state rights school of political thought, but they insist on 
calling themselves Democrats and on traveling under the Democratic .banner.. 
It is likely, therefore, that the more immediate political campaigns in Missis— 
sippi will be fought within the Democratic party primaries and conventions. 
However, within the state party organization, a cleavage on strategy may again 
develop in national campaigns. Such a division will depend on whether a signi- 
ficant portion of Mississippi Democrats and the state's political leaders, in 
any given national campaign, will find themselves unwilling to support the na- 
tional party nominees or platform. That, in turn, may well be determined by 
whether the "young Turks" seize control of the national Democratic party as .it 
faces the rather forlorn future that seems to lie immediately ahead. 


In any event, traditional reluctance to vote Republican coupled with disin- 
terest among the leaders of Mississippi's fragmentary Republican organizations 
in recruiting a numerous following inthe statefor their party are going to :make 
doubtful the development in the near future of a permanently challenging Re- 
publican party in Mississippi. The more distant future may see a strong two- 
party system in the state, but that will probably depend on a number of unpre- 
dictable factors among which might be (1) a permanent break by the die-hard 


state rights group--possibly to some incipient independent party; (2) greater 


fluidity of population; (3) a heavy increase in Negro registration and Negro vot— 
ing inDemocratic primaries that might drive many formerly confirmed Demo- 
crats of the numerous, hill-country, socially-conservative, small-farmer group 


. into even the Republican fold; and (4) a series of successful Republican national 
- administrations combined with national party insistence on the state organiza- 


tion justifying its existence on the basis of numerical expansion rather than on 
the basis of a small group of spoilsmen lying in wait for the Republican party 
to win the presidency as often as possible. These and otherfactors may even- 
tually have their effect. However, if a functional two-party system is from this 
date a permanent fixture in Mississippi, this observer has failed to detect it. 
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The Greek View of Life 


by 
David M. Robins on= 


When Miss Martin invited me to talk to a group of philosophers, I was 
afraid to accept but then I realized that Miss Martin herself was a classicist 
as well as a philosopher and had contributed a good article on Golden Apples 
to the "World's Biggest Festschrift. "2 Furthermore, I had studied in the gay 
nineties at Chicago with John Dewey who became the greatest mind of the mod- 

ern world, who brought philosophy down to earth, the "most profound and 
complete expressions of American genius."" He was the worstteacherlever 
had. He came to his class with necktie askew, with a pant's leg caught in his 
garter, his shirt sticking through a rent in the back of his coat like a wing. 
But he was also the greatest teacher I ever had. He would often not look at us 
but at the ceiling over our heads but after a short time he would burst out with 
a brilliant idea. He once asked me if I ever got hoarse when I studied andl 
replied "No, Professor Dewey." Well, he thundered back in a deep husky 
voice, "You never will; you haven't the mind. But I thought so hard over to- 
day's lecture that I can hardly speak." I reminded Dewey of this, and that 
now I do sometimes get hoarse, when he was advising the Turks on Education 
and we escaped together from the burning hotel at Ankhara. Perhaps another 
_ eredential would be the fact that I took half a dozen courses under Paul Shorey, 
_the world's best student of Plato as anyone will say who has read his articles, : 
his books on Tha Unity of Plato's Thought, What Plato Said, Plato and 
-Platonian where he shows the tremendous influence of Plato on later philoso- 
_phers and thought, as More does in Platontsm and Livingston in Plato and 
Modern Education. For my Ph.D. with Shorey I had to read all six volumes 
of Plato in the Greek. I have always liked Platoin contrast to the ugly Silenus 
— like, baldheaded Socrates with snub nose, even though Socrates is full of 
-, Satire against lack of wisdom. Plato was an aristocrat (his name Aristocles) 
' dignified and handsome and brilliant and polished in speech (not the Dionysus 
of the jacket of Wild's otherwise good book Plato's Theory of Man Plato was 


Dr. Rebinson is professor of classics and archeology at the University of 
Mississippi. This paper was delivered before the philosophy section of the 
Mississippi Edvcation Association, Fridsy, March 20, 1952. Since many were 
unabls to hear the address,it is published here as read in order that it may 
be available te them. 
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a poet and tragedian, a man careful of his associates, "A stately visionary, 
and a visionary statesman." 


‘The modern world is beginning again to call Plato the world's great- 
est philosopher. He has left us the first systematic body of philosophic lit- 
erature. I have always thought that Plato's Theaetetus was the best intro- 
duction to philosophy and epistemology. Its real title Emus 
and ifthe modern student would thoroughly digest that delightful dialogue, he 
would not need a course in logic or how to study. Whitehead goes too far in 
saying that all philosophy, science, and literature are but footnotes to Plato 
but it is really true that Greek and Latin are not fossils or mummies. They 
are still alive and the basic ideas of our culture and religion areto be found 
in the classics. A modern man is not educated or well-informed if he is 
ignorant of his intellectual ancestors. He should not rely on. translations, 
even those of Josett, Housman, and Murray. The shallowness of contempor- 
ary estimates of classical thought is appalling. Words like anagke, arete, 
ate, charis, hybris, combat, comrade, ambition, candidate, kosmos, demo- 
cracy, nature (physics), essence, force, semester which can only mean six 
months etymologically, liberty, nation, polis (city state), politikos, sacra— 
ment, sophrosiyne, tyranny and virtue are misunderstood every day. The 
modern student pays to get an education, and does everything besides educa- 
tion. If he is going to be one of the world's greatest art critics he can take. 
his Ph.D. in Anglo-Saxon as Frank Jewett Mather did or in philosophy as 
Marquant, Mrs. Gilbert (the late head of the art department at Duke), “ Pepper, 
head of art department at California, did. If he is going to be a dean of en- 
gineering he can take his degree in geology as Kellogg did; and if he is going 
to be an astronomer he can take his degree in chemistry as the late Kennon 
did; if heis going to be head of an English department he can take his degree 
in Greek and Latin as Cooper of Cornell and Leonard of Wisconsin did; if he 
is going to be a great physicist he had better study mathematics and the 
classics as Einstein did and does, and if he is going to be a philosopher he 
had better study Greek as Shorey, Lovejoy, Whitehead, and Boas did. Osler 
once said in my presence, "if ome thinks he has ulcers of the stomach he 
should go to a psychiatrist or a philosopher and not to a stomach specialist. 
Imagination and faith are powerful things and can even move mountains 
(Matthew 17.20). Isocrates' orationon The Tyrannical Art. Tobe a philoso- 
pher itis best to study Greek, mathematics, especially geometry, astronomy, 
music, art and literature. In Plato's day philosophy meant a love of wisdom 
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and included all subjects of knowledge. To be a practical philosopher one 
must scorn delights and live laborious days"'...one must study hard and be 
re-educated. The young must not have too much philosophy. Too much 
gives you a headache, saysa Greek inscription from Epidauras, which pre- 
scribes a diet and exercise for a cure. Philosophers should take frequent 
walks. But the exceptional student should be trained to know the reality of 
ideas and especially the idea of the good and commune with the divine. In- 
telligence penetrates to the eternal forms. Wisdom comes first andthen 
justice and sensibility. Philosophy (which Itranslate love of wisdom) should 
be the pilot and captain | of life and civilization as I translate the Phi Beta 
Kappa mottoo: dia Bicu KuPepwntns. The idea is found in Plato's 
Republic, but the letters ana exaci woras u..e nowhere, so far as I know, to 
be found in any writer, though on the original seal at William and Mary we 
have SP which is evidently Cicero's Soctetas Philosaphice. Plato, as I 
have said, would be a good guide. Nearly all our problems were familiar 
to Plato, even if the atomic bomb did not exist in his day. The relation of 
labor to capital, the division of labor, specialization, problems of wages, 
problems of government, whether virtue can be taught, methods of edu- 
cation and university extension courses by instruction, the pumping and 
pounding in process by lectures (in-struho) or education (e-duco, extrac- 
tion of knowledge by questions and answers), panel discussions and Soc- 
ratic dialectics. Even segregation and especially communism were well 
discussed by Plato, whuse very name means "broadmindedness. " With 
regard to government Plato says: "The task of decent government is dif- 
ficult. Traditions of honesty are degenerating in Athens.... Every state 
is badly governed and the state of legislation is everywhere so deplor- 
able that no improvement is posssible without drastic reconstruction. 
Through true philosophy alone can real justice be discovered and enforced! 

"Mankind will find no cessation from evil untileither the real philosophers 
gain political control or else the politicians become by some miracle real 
philosophers." The taskto which Plato dedicated himself was that of laying 
the foundations, at firstin theory only, ofthe ideal City. Weareaccustomed 
to Utopias, to St. Augustine's City of God, Bellamy's Looking Backward, 
etc., butfor Plato's contemporaries the idea was quite original, even start- 
ling. In Greece at that time the political unit was the City State, a unit much 
more manageable than our modern nation-states, and more easily reorganized 
as a result of conquest or revolution. But Plato was concerned with some- 
thing more than a mere blue-print of a political system to be established in 
aparticular locality. His vision was not provincial but universal, He wanted 
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world revolution but within the human heart. 


; Though women were cabined, cribbed and confined in ancient Athens 

and enjoyed no higher education, Plato alome among ancient thinkers advo- 
. cated the equality of the sexes, equal upbringing and education and pay, 
eugenics and the mating of the superior females and males. When I was a 
boy, most of the western world conceived of democracy (a real Greek word) 
as axiomatic. So well had the Greeks laid the foundation of freedom and the 
right of man to live his own life as he chose and to control the state. We 
felt that this idea could never again ke challenged as by the Persians in 490 
and 480 B.C. And yet today the main question is whether communism or 
democracy shail be adopted by the whole world. Plato was the first to give 
consideration to communism. He was an idealist and believed in ideasas 
permanent and divine, the idea of good almost equivalent to God. Buthe saw 
defects in the government of his day and some of us today criticize our civil 
structure, Tomlin (6p. cit., 48, 50, 51) says: 


The point is thatthis every day world may not be the 
only world with which we can establish contact. It is 
simply the world which we perceive with our senses. In 

_ Plato's view there is another and truer world which we 
may perceive with our intellect. This alone is reality. 
: , Plato is thus one of the first philosophers to assert 
and exploit the fundamental distinction between that which 
_is perceived by our senses and that whichis perceived by 
our intellect.... But Plato used the distinction as the 
basis fora theory which maybe said without exaggeration 
_ to have exerted more influence upon later philosophical 
thought thanany other: namely, his celebrated Theory of 

Ideas.... 
Ideas, therefore, are the goal of our intellectual 

faculty.... 


In the Phaedrus Plato says: 

And there is a law of Destiry, that the soul whichattains 

any vision of truth in company with God is preservedfrom 

harm until the next period, and if attaining it is always 
‘ unharmed. But when she is unable to follow, and failsto 
‘ behold the truth, and through some ill-hap sinks beneath 
the double load of forgetfullness and vice, and her wings 
fall from her and she drops to the ground, then the law 
, ordains that this soul shall ather first birth pass, not into 
any other animal, but only into man; and the soul which 
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has seen most of truth shall come to the birth as a phi- 
losopher, orartist, or some musical or loving nature; that 
which has seen truth-in the second degree shall be some 
law-abiding being or soldier or ruler; the soul which is 
of the third class shall be a politician, or business man, 
or financier, the fourth shall be a lover of athletics or a 
physician; the fifth shall lead the life of a prophet or heirao- 
phant; to the sixth the character of a poet or some other 
imitative artist willbe assigned; tothe seventh the life of 
an artisan or husbandman; to the eighth that ofa sophist 
or demagogue; to the ninth that of a despot; all these are 
states of probation, in which he wholives justly improves, 
and he who lives unjustly deteriorates his lot. 


From this account it is apparent that in the hierarchy of those beings 
who are in contact with true reality, the philosophers and the "good king" 
are those at the summit, with the philosopher definitely taking -precedence. 
The mere politician comes third, along with the business man and the finan- 
cier. We therefore understand Plato's preoccupation with the problems of 
just and wise government; for he had become convinced that no good could 
come to mankind until the two highest callings, that of philosopher and that 
of ruler, were merged into one; in short, "until philosophers are kings." > 


"Through the dialogues of Plato moves the figure of Socrates, a wuni- 
que philosopher, unlike all philosophers that ever were outside of Greece. 
They are, these aloof, remote, absorbed in ahstruse specula- 
tions, only partly human, '"' as Miss Hamilton says. completest em- 
bodiment of our idea ofa philosopher is Kant, whose Critique of Pure Reason 
I had to read in German, when I wasa student at Berlin. He was a little 
stout-shouldered, absent-minded man, who moved only between his house 
and the university, and by whom all the housewives in Konigsberg set their 
clocks when they saw him walk by onhis way tohis lectures, Such was not Soc- 
rates. Hecouldnotbe, beingaGreek. When Dewey tookhis Ph.D. atthe Johns 
Hopkins University, my old chief, President Gilman, told him "Don't live 
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sucha secluded life. Get outand see people."' The Greeks believedin spirit- 
ual sociability, in a round table with one man speaking to the whole group an 
important sentence and then letting someone else do likewise. He would not 
_ like to have had along table with guests ata dinner party divided into groups 
_of two or three talking only to themselves. Better to have one sentence to 
getyouin, oneto make your point, one sentence to get you outand give another 
a chance. 


A great many different things were expected of Socrates and he had 
tobe able to meet a great many different situations. We ourselves belong to 
anage of specialists, the result, really, of our belonging to an age that loves 
comfort. Itis obvious that one man doing only one thing can work faster, and 
the reasonable conclusion in a world that wants a great many things, is to 
arrange to have him do it. Twenty men making each a minute bit of a shoe, 
turn out far more than twenty times the number of shoes that the cobbler 
working alone did, and in consequence no one must go barefoot. We have 
our reward inan ever-increasing multiplication ofthe things every one needs 
but we pay our price in the limit set to the possibilities of development for 
each individual worker. President Lowell of Harvard said to President 
Jordan wf Stanford: "specialization has gone so far that we specialize on the 
length of a flea's jump."' "Yes'' said Jordan, "I came to Harvard-and found 
so many cockroaches thatI wrote onthe Antenmae of cock-roaches and Harvarg 
is publishing my book on this subject."" There isa good German dissertation 
on The Case of Hiccoughs in Plato's Symposium; anotheron ''The Elephants' 
Love Affairs."' In Greece it was just the other way around. The things the 
Greeks needed were by comparison few, but every man had to act ina num- 
ber of different capacities. As Goethe and Schiller both said, "Either by a 
whole or join one," a distich written in 1796.7 An Athenian citizen in his 
time played many parts. Aeschylus was not only a writer of plays; he was 
an entire theatrical staff, actor, scenic artist, costumer, designer, mech- 
anician, producer. He was alsoa soldier who fought in the ranks, and had 
probably held a civic office; most Athenians did. No doubt if we knew more 
about his life we should find that he had still other avocations. His fellow- 
dramatist, Sophocles, was a general and a diplomat and a priest as well; a 
practical man of the threatre too, who made at least one important innova- 
tion. There was no artist class in Greece, withdrawn from active life, no 
literary class, no learned class. The soldiers andthe sailors and the poli- 
ticians and the men of affairs wrote their poetry and carved their statues 
and thought out their philosophy. "To sum up," says Pericles —'"'I say that 
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Athens is the school of Greece and that the individual Athenian in his own 
person seemstohave the power of adapting himself tothe most varied forms 
of action with the utmost verstaility and grace'"' —the last word Te a 
touch peculiarly Greek. 


So Socrates was everything rather than what we expecta learned man 
and a philosopher tobe. To begin with, he was extremely social; he de- 
lighted above all in company. "I ama lover of knowledge," he says of him- 
self, "and men are my teachers."' He would have them gentlemen, however, 
though he himself is said tohave worn the same shirt winterand winter. He 
likeda man whohad been brought upto dothings properly. "A narrow, keen, 
little legal mind—one who knows not howto wear his cloak like a a - 
is an objectionable person. 


Plato wanted to do away with government machinery anddishonesty 
and graft and uneconomic bureaucracy. He would buildhis ideal statesolely 
on justice and God and happiness. The communist oftoday might well read 
Plato. Plato would never have allowed Stalintopay $251,000 for his daugh- 
ter's wedding. He did, however, feel thatthe sharing of everything was be- 
yond the ordinary man's reach. So that system was limited to the leaders, 
the guardians of government. They must be philosophers, men of wisdom, 
"Let us note among guardians those who in their whole life showthe great- 
est desire to do what is for the good oftheir country and will not do what is 
against her interests® None should have any property beyond what is ab- 
solutely necessary—gold and silver we will tell them that they have from 
God; the diviner metal is within themand they therefore have noneed of that 
earthly dross which passes under the name of gold (416). This conception 
of the common people enjoying their own property in normal fashion, while 
the rulers have only enoughto satisfy their physical needs and are obligated, 
if they have the ability, to be drafted, does not seem, from Pravdaand other 
utterances from behind the Iron Curtain, to correspond to what is now prac- 
ticed in the Soviet Union. Though Plato restricted his communism to phi- 
losophers, he admitted that it was only an ideal and not likely to be realized. 
Human nature could not long remain on so exalted a plane but the idea of a 
wise president is a good one. As Aristotle says, it is not the system but 
human frailty which fails in applying the system. Lacking justice, commu- 

_ nism is more opento abuse than other-systems but it has an appeal to some 
generous souls who believe inthe universal brotherhood of man, not a mod- 
ernbuta Greek idea promulgatedby Philip and Alexander long before Eisen- 

hower's inaugural address which was full of ancient Greek thought. Even 
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his statement that we shall gobest inthe middle way, prden & Krav, as Solon 
' said, ‘Ibis tutissimus in via media (Ovid). ‘Aristotle, as you know, defines 
all virtues. as the mean between extremes: The ancient Greek Periander ad- 

‘vised a promising politician. to 'icut off the tops of the tallest ears of corn, 
‘that he must kill off the citizens ‘who overtop the rest." _The purge isno new 
‘technique. The péople, says ‘Plato, raise a champion of their rights with 
greatness and make hima protector. ‘At firsthe smiles on everyone, makes 
promises in public and private distributing money and land to the people, 
kind and good to everyone but then he becomes uncertain and suspicious and 
wants to be alone in his glory: “How modern it all sounds. + be 


‘Philip,’ ‘like modern ‘dictators, ‘sed every method to win by - ‘hook or 
“crook: Long ‘Before ‘Machiavelli | he said “Divide et impera, divide and 
“conquer. " He conquered Illyfai, Albania, then ‘Macedonia and went on into 
_ Russia where a Rus! sian rebel lady hit him with a spear in the left shoulder 
‘which ‘had to be’ amputated, another hit him in the left. leg which also was 
amputated and ‘ther “he came ‘to Olynthus, the Greek Pompeii on whichI have 
"just published 14 volumes. — “He has made a’ treaty in°352, which I excavated, 
that he would always be friends with the Chalcidians and backed it up with a 
six line oracle from Delphi. But he broke his work, in 348, crossed the 
‘Sandanus river and was hit inthe left eye by a'star shot from Mr. Star. He 
vowed ‘that whatever of his ‘body Fortune had spared he would devote to the 
glory” 6f Madedoh. Wher ‘he ‘lost his left eye he lost his temper and with the 
young Alexander (only 8 years old) and with the help of such Quislings as 
Lasthenes and Euthycrates, they so ‘destroyed Olynthus that ‘not 
‘a tone was left above ground and even the location of ‘this great city (the 
‘Greek Pompeii’ with its wonderful mosaics—éarliest so far found)® and 
‘works of art‘ and Hippodamian grid system. of streets was not known till I 
éxcavated it. Only those who could tell jokes were spared and all others 
‘were sold as slaves or became refugees. Tell Parrhasius story of pictures 
‘of Prometheus. ‘Philip hoodwinked everyone ‘and played upontheir folly and 
exploited their | ignorance (De: mi.’ Ol. 2. 7). “The Athenians were isolationists 
living on the dole. 

_ ‘one of the Olynthiacs Philip says,” bey “en my hands off your terri- 
toi ica I/have not ceased to appeal to you to have points of dispute be- 
tween us settled by Aarbitration—as “you were the and are 
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still further attacks on my interests and doing me harm, I shall defend my- 
self with justice on my side."" Surely Vishinsky isa modern Philipas Hitler 
was, As Cicero, a philosopher as well as a wealthy lawyer witha score of 
secretaries, says, "Thereis nothing swifter than calumnious Head 
is more easily setafoot, more quickly—more widely disseminated. 10 Read 
also the end of Demosthenes’ third Philippic. 


The ancients struggled against dvorter, greed and totalitarianism 
and were practicaland efficient in their solutions of the same problems which 
we have, No nation has ruled the world bettér than the Romans’ and- they 
challenge us today to rise again to the plane of living and vision of Plato and 
Cicero. If we areever tosolve our problems we must build on their founda- 
tions and have a law for man, and not for economics. The human being is 
no better andno more thoughtful and wise. Research in the humantities has 
not kept up with that in science, It should be more encouraged, as much of 
the research in science is of a destructive nature. The book is still the 
greatest spiritual gadget. So be careful about burning books. Much good 
literature has perished that way. We have all sorts of material gadgets, 
radio, telephone, wireless, television, perhaps forgetting how even to read 
and returning to mediaeval times when people got, as in parts of Russia and 

-Mississippi today, their information from beautiful pictures in handwritten 
manuscripts (better and more interesting than any program on television). 


In the Grogtas, Plato says '"'The noblest of all studies is Man and 
what he should do." Kitto in his recent book in the Penguin series called 
The Greeks, 11 says: The Greeks give us "a totally newconception of what 
. human life was for and showed for the first time what the human man was 
for." We must do something for the inner man and we cannot succeed un- 
til we have more religion which means binding together (re-ligare). If the 
young deformed sickly Stalin when he was a student in a theological school 
in Russia had learnt true religion, there would have been no Korean con- 
fusion today. We have the idea that God or the state owes us a living and 
why should we work or study? It is fated how we shall fare and we can do 
nothing about it. When 1 was a boy we worked hard (playing only two hours 
a day) and we thought we must serve the state by making something of our- 
selves, Now it is the opposite. The state is responsible for us and must 
serve us, God musthelp us. The Greeks believed in God or gods and gave 
us our religion. The idea of God coming to earth and suffering, the idea of 
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the virgin (now a dogma) the Dionysiac miracle of turning water into wine 
(at Corinth) are Greek. The Greeks prepared the way for Christianity which 
had a hard time tillit adapted itself to Greek philosophy, through Plato and 
Paul. The Greeks gave us anthropomorphism. They were so human that 
they thought of God as having human shape and coming to earth to flirt with 
mortal women. The only case of domestic quarreling in Homer is the ma- 
jestic Zeus whose nod shakes the world. He is a henpecked husband who is 
nagged by his wife, God made man in his image and man has been return- 
ing the complimentas Xenophanes said.long before Voltaire. Evenin Homer 
every man hasan angel (I wish I had had one—A Rockfeller or Guggenheim 
or Flexner, the secret of many successes, . What would the University of 
Chicago have done without Rockefeller?) In Homer a major character must 
be attended bya god, Achilles would lack caste and dignity if Apollo did not 
help. We say "so and so will happen."" Homer says, ''The gods will bring 
so and soto pass," "The gods granted Helen no more children."" Zeus 
corresponds to our "pure luck."' God is often an impersonal agent but no 
hero or heroine can make an appearance without divine attendance, Without 
Aphrodite Helen could not burst out so passionately (393-412). The goddess 
is the personification of the impulses that clash in Helen's breast. The 
Greek gods are dramatis personae in peace and war. The Greek could not 
live without God but he has freedom of action and mustnot depend on his god. 
God helps him who helps himself. I had hoped to trace this idea of God in 
one's life through all Greek literature but it would take too long. 


_ So, I take one more example, from Aeschylus, "the prophet of Greek 
freedom" as J, J. Sheppard calls his recent book, one of the world's great- 
est thinkers onreligious problems andthe next greatest dramatist toShakes- 

peare, who like Isaiah grappled with great problems of man's relation to 
- God, who wrotea play which influenced hundreds of writers, even such phi- 
losophers as the French Quinet. Prometheus from whom all artsto mortals 
cometaca Téxvoar Ex TpopnBeus words quoted on Manship's statute 
of Prometheus at Rockefelier Center in New York, came to earthas God did 
through suffering Tra@er pLa@etv. Liberty is the main theme or Leitmotiv 
of this astounding theatrical creation which shows man's effort to break the 
shackles of slavery. The great Danish actor of Hamlet, Hans JacobNilsen, 
has been playing Prometheus at Delphi andsays, "Greek tragedies represent 
the highest pinnacle of literary achievement. They are monumental and 
cannot be compared with any other writers. They lift life to a higher plane 
and their work tends to deify life.'' Shakespeare says ''There was never yet 
philosopher that could endurea toothache patiently." Still eventoday we say, 
"He took it philosophically.'"' Aeschylus' Oresteia is stillthe greatest spirit- 
ual work of man, as Swinburne says. We do not realize how stoicismisas- 
similated intoour culture. The philosopher andnot the economist (as should 
be the case), is the object of jibes and wit and stoicism has ledto psychiatry 
and treatment of mental ailments and inhibitions and frustrations. All through 
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Aeschlus whom Ihave been reading inthe Greek witha small class this year, 
I thinkI find this idea quite different from the modern tendency to look for 
omnipotence in God, even ina Greek one. Clyemnestra does not throw the 
whole blame on God or Fate, but Fate was only anaccessory. Aeschylus 
uses the word atTLos many times, which means sharing in the blame and 
not Q@LTLos which means sharing the full blame. Those who donot know Greek 
go far astray intheir interpretation. Aeschylus doesnot have Aphrodite say 
"Whereof the causeam I" (as Gilbert Murray, “a great poet but an maccurate 
translator says)@ She works asa participant cause in any case of pro- 
creation, bearing and bringing to birth. It is enough for Aphrodite that 
nowhere in the whole wide world does life arise without Aphrodite. Many — 
English scholars have been especially bad in their ideas of the Greek gods 
andevena recent German bookby Petersen on Greek Tragedy. Agamemnon 
is a noble man, inspiring a feeling of respect, an object of just pity. Note 
his religious appeal to the gods, his acknowledgment of their hand in the 
just revenge he took on Troy. So donot translate "Helpers with me or who 
with me have cpntributed to, '' to my minda strange formfor expressing re- 
ligious gratitude. Aeschylus is not haughty. Humility, according to the 
Greeks, is not the most reliable measure of true religious feeling. The 
Greek stands up in his best athletic form before his god and does not pros- 
trate himself as Moslems do today. All through Aeschylus we have this 
idea. Inthe Eumenides, Orestes says to Athena "with whom Agamemnon 
took Troy." 


In the Persians, Darius with regard to his defeated son speaks of the 
cooperation of the gods with the Greeks. The Delphicoraclein Thucydides, 
1,118, says, "I (Apollo) willhelp.'' The divine cooperation may prove harm- 
ful but the idea that God will take his share in working or warring actually 
alongside man is a strong Greek religious feeling. I could cite hundreds of 
Greek prayers asking the gods tobe allies and even to lend a hand in manual 
labor. It is not beneath the dignity of a Greek god to lend physical aid in a 
hard job. But the main effort must come from man himself. This I know 
also from Greek art as in the Olympia Metope where Athena helps Hercules 
hold up the world while he gets the apples. This is very different even from 
the Old Testament. Judges 14.7 — "The spirit of the Lord came down upon 
him and he went down to Askelon and slew thirty men."" The Greek does 
what he can with his own strength and the god only assists, If Samson had 
said that "God has done this, '"' he would speak the truth. If Heracles said 
that, he would ™ lying. 


er, also Frankel, Aeschylus, Agamemnon 2.372. 
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Undivided responsibility cannot be cast onthe gods. SoClytemnestra 
cannot put the blame on Moira. God only plants the seeds of ait to. (cause), 
he does not send disaster itself out of aclear sky. As Aeschylus says ina 
fragment of the Niobe, it rests with man whether he allows himself to be 
lured into Hybris (Insolence through ayaSn TY Xn, his good luck. To go 
back to Plato rulers must have wisdom and justice. They must knowGod 
and the idea of the good. The gods willhelp but manmustdohis share. The 
rulers or Guardians shall be deprived of all personal property and even of 
family life, if necessary. The community of wives and children is clearly 
the source of the greatest good for the state. This isthe exact opposite of 
the idea of Adam Smith (1723-90) that public advantage would automatically 
arise from private interest. ''The difficulty is to find a divine passion for 
rational and just institutions" and true knowledge can only be acquired by 
communion with the supreme good or God. This Platonic doctrine of the 


_ love of Good approaches close to the Christian Gospel of love. The world 


will never solve its problems till we return to the Greek way of life, to 
Hellenism and Heroic Humanism andhave more wisdom, laws for manhim- 
self andnot for economics, more freedom inthe true sense, more religion, 
more instruction by rulers by wise men. The reason for Athens' greatness 
was wisdom, suchas Pericles had learned fromhis teacher Anaxagoras who 
almost madea god of Nous. Matthew Arnold believed that the instinct for 
self-preservation in humanity will one day demand the return of Greek to fa- 
vor withthe educationalists. As Isocrates says)? "they who teach wisdom 
ought certainly tobe wise themselves; but if any man were to sell such a 
bargain for such a price, he would be convicted of the most evident folly." 


Simonides and Aeschylus and Pindar instructed Hieron of Syracuse, 
Plato instructed Dionysius of Sicily and Aristotle, Alexander, In ancient 
days philosophers were.regarded with respect, evenby kings and presidents. 
So professors were respected whenI wasa boy, but now we are deridedand 


’ called high-brows and impracticaland subversive and madé tobe scape-goats. 


This new anti-intellectualismisa real danger andno wonder 1952 showeda 
decrease from 1951 in philanthropic gifts to education of nearly 4 million 
from $120, 751,025 to $124, 801,173. The time may come when the people 
themselves may rise up against the growing false ideas ofeducation. They 
already know that something is wrong and only: a Plato or AristotIe-will set 
things aright. No one has had the opportunity which Aristotle had, not even 


Quoted by Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (ed. by Cannan), pe 132-6 
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Aeschylus and Pindar with Hieron, not even Vergil with Maecenas and Augus- : 
tus; not even Descartes and Leibnitz with kings and princes. Aristotle is not 
the poet or polished politician that Plato is. Henever revised hisunliterary 
treatises but he was more practical and with his revision of Plate had 2 
greater influence on later thought than is generally agreed. Having lived 
long in Mohammedan countries and having excavated at Sinope (Diogenes' 
town), at Sardis, Sizma, Pisidian Antioch, and in Macedonia, I should like 
to say that the Macedonian Aristotle, who could not permit the world to sin 
twice against philosophy, has been the link between Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. The modern so called Christian world might well compromise 
with Islam and I think we are beginning to do so. When the next world war 
starts it will not be in Korea but near the eastern Mediterranean and the 
Turks and Mohammedans willbe ourallies. Dante called Aristotleil maestro 
di color che sanno, the master of those who know and so he stillis. Aris- 
totle is the base of Islamism as well as of western philosophy. In Aristotle, 
whose works were preserved by the Arabs, East and West have met andicould 
meet again. Even in the Negro University of Timbuctoo in Nigeria in the 
9th — 15th centuries, Plato and Aristotle were studied in the Greek and the 
Nigereans knewthe heliocentric system when Europe ‘was in semi-barbarism 
and China and Japan at their height under Iemitsu and Ieyasu The Moslem 
philosophers ‘to whom Aristotle was the voice of Islam, did not transform 
all Moslem life, and European philosophy has rebelled against Aristotle. 
This has led to friction between East and West, but where Aristotle functions 
in the Moslem Eastand the Christian West, there is a meeting ground, For 
many centuries philosophers in the Middle Ages in the Near East and in 
Europe were,thinking alike. I believe that this fact showed we are thinking 
alike. ‘I believe that this fact should have tremendous objective implications 
for the present and future. As Charles Malic, Minister of the Republic of 
Lebanon and Chairman of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, 
says: 14 


; Aristotle stood for the universal, and for the sure touch — 
‘of reason. To him man is perfectly at home in the uni- 
verse, and man's mind is naturally suited to understand 
' and absorb it. There is structure, order, distinction, 
strict difference, Being orders itselfinlevelsand types, 
~ and on every level it is absolutely lucid to the searching © 
mind. As between levels, the mind for the most part 
apprehends by analogy. The soul, says Aristotle, is po- 
tentially all things. No greater dictum of the certainty pe ~ 
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, of the knowledge of truth by man was ever formulated in 
history. Nature, reason, man —that wasthe great trin- 
‘ity of Aristotle which impressed itself so deeply :ypon 
East and West alike. The intellectual crisis in the West, 
whereby there is despair of truth, and especially.of the 
truth of nature and man, isa primary cause ofthe crisis 
; between East and West today. For whenreasonand truth 
. are despaired of, what is there to bind men together? 


Now reason and nature are wonderful things, but without love they 
are nothing. The real question therefore is the crisis of love. 


There is a withering away of the spirit, a contraction in the order of > 
love. There is fear, shrewd calculation, lack of trust. People are not out— 
reaching toward one another. 


Who really loves the East? —that is the question. Not the’_romanti- 
cists, who, by losing themselves in the "mystery and charm‘and wonder of 
the Orient," lost their own souls. Nor the sentimentalists who, being senti- 
mentally moved by what they call "the poverty and privationiof the East," 
prescribe all sorts of tricks for whatthey call "the alleviation of misery''- — 
always making sure that they keep at a safe distance themselves. Nor cer- 
tainly the anti-Commumnists who have only one use for the East; to employ it 
in the fightagainst Communism. Love is made up ofdifferent stuff altogether. 
The spiritual crisis between East and West is in the end nothing other than 
whether the West is worthy of Jesus Christ and whether there is a place for 
Christ in the East. Once inthe classical meeting-place of East and West 
there was no place for Him in the imm (and he had tobe born ina cave). The 
question remains: "is that the last word?" 


Except the blind forces of Nature, nothing movesin this world that is 
not Greekin origin (Henry Maine). WeareallGreeks inmore than one sense. 
Theirs was a creative mind, and Greece has been the teacher of the world. 
The word "Hellenes" suggests no longer a race but intelligence, and those 
are, called Hellenes who share in Greek culture, CE Mnves kedodvTar Ths 
VasnpeTé pas peteyovTes, words of Isocrates inscribed gnthe Gennadeion 
library ofthe American School of Classical Studies in Athens. All our laws, 
religion, art, and science, even the idea of atomic energy, have their roots 
in Greece, Most of our human truths were first expressed by the Greeks 
and they will never die. Even our Constitution owes to the Greeks the idea 
of a check on the executive, the idea of a congress and of a senate, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Madison, Thomas Paine, and many others looked 
- to the Greeks for models, especially to Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, and 

Polyoius. John Adams in his "A Defence of the Constitution of Government 
of the United States of America" devotes ten pages to Polybius, saying that 
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the idea of the balancing of the three orders of government was best expressed 
in Polybius. - Madison thought that the Achaean League was the most ancient 
federation and learned much from it. "History informs us of no long-lived 
republic which had not a senate,"' said Madison. He felt that an assembly 
was a check against tyranny and quotes Polybius at length. It was Greece 
which gave the impetus to good architecture and good art in America. Wit- 
ness the Greek revival in ante-bellum houses so conspicuous in the recent 
pilgrimages to Natchez and other ante-bellum cities. Our Founding Fathers 
knew their classics and the wise sayings and moral codes contained in them. 


It was Greece which gave us painting and the other arts, including’ 
the dance. The Greek dance gave complete expression to the Hellenic ideal 
of the absolute balance and perfect harmony of the three parts of the man, 
the body, the intelligence, and the soul. Plato says, "When a beautiful soul 
harmonizes with a beautiful form and the two are put together in one ae 
that will be the fairest of sights for him who has eyes to see," 


It was Greece which gave us all forms of literature, Homer, the 
greatest epic poet; the great tragedians, Aeschylus, Sophoclesand Euripides, 
Sappho was the world's greatest poetess. The Greeks hada love of life, no 


depression, no fear, no insecurity. We shall never again; have the, Greek : 
complete man, the balance between the individual and the general, the har- 
mony of spirit and mind, A slave is he who cannot speak his thoughts, says ; : 


Aeschylus. No better sculpture, no better architecture, than the Parthenon, 
the best gem "the earth proudly wears on her zone, '' as Emerson, the great 
_philosopher, says. Anything the Greeks did, they did for all time, Plutarch 
says. When Ictirus and Callicrates built the Parthenon, they built not for 
today or tomorrow but forever. Jesus Christ the same yesterday, today, 
and forever. People today believe in change as eternal. avra bet, the flux 
of Heraclitus, like fire. If you want fire today get a Republican and Demo- 
crat together, but Parmenides' idea of real being was the preference of ‘Plato 
and most Greeks. No one has written a better epitaph than those eleven 
simple direct noblest words ever -spoken,?> on the Ole | Miss Campus. Go 
tell the Spartans that here we lie their words obeying, wey dyyédherv Tots 
NaxeSarpovios, oT. Th de KelpeBo, pruagiv TerBd pevou. 


Cf. my monograph, A Simovidean Epitaph at the Universtiy of Mississi ren 
printed from Classioal Bulletin 27 (1951), 37=40. 
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Ruskin quotes them half a dozen times and calls "the loveliest" the noblest 
ever uttered by men. No better epic than the Iliad, no greater physician 
than Hippocrates whose oath medical students in many colleges still must 
learn to graduate, no better historian than Thucydides, no better drawing 
than that on Greek vases, the glaze of which no one can imitate exactly. You 
can draw and sculpture differently but no better. Many are the wonders of 
the world but none more wonderful than man, says -Sophocles. Wisdom is 
not only a knowledge of science but above allof good and evil, the knowledge 
of values. We should againgain wisdom by knowing what is worth living for, 
what is really good and commune with God, and that will be happiness. 


The Greeks laid great emphasis on athletics. They tested the arete 
of the whole manand not a specialized skill. A man musthave a sana mens 
in sano corpore. If you won the five events of a race, jump, throwing the 
discus, the javelin and wrestling, you were a man. The long Marathon race 
of 20 miles is a modern idea. The ancient Greeks concerned would have 
considered it a monstrosity. As Kitto says: 


As for the skill shown by modern champions in games 
like golf or billiards, the Greeks would....have thought 
it an admirable thing in a slave, supposing that one had 
no better use for a slave. 
But one cannot acquire such skill and live the proper life of a man and a 
citizen. As Aristotle says, "A gentleman should be able to play the flute 
but not too well." Strange to us that Pindar should write odes to athletes but 
they are heroes and not professionals. 


He who wins, of a sudden, some noble prize 

In the rich years of youth 

Is raised high with hope; his manhood takes wings; 

He has in his heart what is better than wealth. 

But brief is the season of man's delight. 

Soon it falls to the ground; some dire decision uproots it. 
— Thing of a day! such is man; a shadow in a dream. 
Yet when god-given spendour visits him 

A bright radiance plays over him, and how sweet is life! 
~~ Aegina, dear mother, guide this city in the path of liberty 
Through Zeus, and with the favour of Aeacus the Hero, 
and Peleus, and stout Telamon, and Achilles. 
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To Pindar physical and moral and intellectual excellence were all 
parts of one whole and this poet whom Kitto calls "The only real poet who 
has ever written, '' would have rebelledat modern college athletics: Pindar 
is the only poet who has praised athletes and still lives, because every ode 
is eternal, with the history of the athletes' home or some myth or some 
eternal ideas connected with the athlete or his family or home town. I call 
my book "Pindar, a poet of eternal ideas.'"' Pindar's athletes are not men 
of brawn and no brains. 


It was Greece which first set the standard of liberty, which first 
taught the world, as Euripides says, "to stand from fear set free,'' and yet 


- fear and unrest:and uncertainty, unknown to us who lived inthe gay and 


peaceful and secure nineties, are rampant today. Greece fought against 
Persian despotism at Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Plataea. The 
Greeks realized that absolute and centralized power is corrupting and that, 
"there is a sickness which infects all tyrants,'' as Aeschylus says. This 
tiny country of Greece produced more good art and literature ina century 
than any other country in proportion to its population. She gave us the very 
word "democracy" and taught the world to think and reason and that "living 
without thinking is no living at all,"" as Plato says. We still have the pro- 
blems discussed by Plato and Aristotle. If the world had listened to Plato 
and the ancient Greek idea of humanism and a "law for man" and nota "law 
for things,"' this modern catastrophic collision: would never: have occurred. 


The Greeks gave us humanism andthe humanities. They believed in 
Faideig which Werner Jaeger uses as a title for his three volumes. They 
believed in education and discipline and culture and character. If we allow 
Greek civilization andthe humanities to surrender tomechanicsand material 
things, we shall lose the very things for which we are supposed to be strug- 
gling and wars willcontinue. Economics andthe lack of religion are the real 
cause of our troubles. We are suffering from secularization and spiritual 
‘starvation. The only chance for world peace is to preach the Hellenistic 
Greek idea spread by Alexander the Great of the brotherhood of mankind and, 
as I have said, make a law for man and not for things or economics. Idea- 
lism without efficiency is futile; but efficiency without idealismisfatal. True 
victory can only be won by a revival of the Greek spirit. Wisdom should be 
the captain of our country's civilization. Weapons of Humanism and Hellen- 
ism must be forged, and sucha new secret weapon will bring final and eter- 
nal peace, Atomic energy cannot do it. It will always be too expensive even 
to propel boats. This isa Hellenocentric world, and we must keep the Greek 
idea of philosophy and the idea of Wwropia, a Greek wordfor history, which 
originally meant enquiry intothe truth ofall things, even geometry and botany, 
but we must combine it with the Roman idea of "humanitas."" As Arnold 
Toynbee says in his last book, The World and the West, in the concluding 
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lecture, where he discusses the effect of the Old World's experiences with 
the Greeks and Romans, he points the moral that the collision between the 
World and the West eventually will have tobe fought out on a spiritual plane, 
“with the weapons of the mind andthe spirit" rather than with a gigantic "bag 
of tools," the Greek definition of technology. 


Greece is still a watch-word to the earth: 
When man would do a deed of worth, 
‘ _ He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 
‘So sanction'd, on the tyrant's head; 
He looks to her, and rushes on . 


Where life is lost or freedom won. 


Byron, The Siege of Corinth 
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Cf. on tyranny Isocratestigreat oration on "The Tyrannical Art® and the ex~ 


cellent book by Leo Strauss, Xenophen's Hiero, in Pclitical Science Classics, 
New York, 1948. 
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NEW REVIEWS OF OLD BOOKS 


Montesquieu's “Spirit of the Law" 


' Two men who came from the same area tn Freie have pro- | 
foundly influenced the history of thought atan interval of two centuries. 
Itis superfluous to point out thafin many waysthe contemporary world, 
in spite of its astounding progress, has not yet caught up withthe best 
minds ofthe eighteenth century. Inthe city of Bordeaux the eighteenth 
century still lives andis everywhere obvious. One marvels at its mo- 
dernity. Without the architecture ofthe buildings whichiline it the visit- 
er would hardly believe that the beautiful Allées de tourney, were-de- 
signed, laid out and created by the famous intendant of Louis XV. In 
the public library one still may read the minutes of the Academy of 
Bordeaux, of which Montesquieu was a member, a provincialacademy | 
interested in experimentation and the scientific research of ‘the: day. 
The physicist Mairan, the economist Melun, faced each other in the 
building overlooking the river which Monsieur Jean Jacques Belin part 
provided, - Voltaire and Maupertuis, the mathematician, were: Thonor- 
ary members. Near the long rue 2 Judaique is situated the eighteenth 
century house of the President Hénault, judge and life-long friend’ of 
Montesquieu. The adjacent garden belonged to the house of, fhe author 
of the Spirit of the Laws. A reputpble Arherican *historian, crossing“: - 
the Place des Quinconces at night? dufing a’ to 
a statue at one side ofthe square. Shielding his flashlight with his hand 
he read the name Montesquieu at the base of the statue. He wrote -me 3 
aletter about this experience. I answered him immediately with some 
satisfaction. You should have crossed to the other side of the Square, 

I wrote, there is a statue of Montaigne on that side. Here across the 
Place des Quinconces they face each other inthe busy city, Montesquieu 

- and Montaigne, who belong to Bordeauxina stronger sense than Rabelais 

to Meudon. 


Montesquieu is best considered as a mouthpiece anda member 
of the noblesse de robe though there is evidence of his: family' s antiq— 
uity and its connections with the older noblesse d’ épée. He-retained -. 
all his life certain Bmall prejudices, a kind of manorial dignity, that 
belong essentially to the grand seigneur. He was born .Charles de 

' Secondatiat the chateau of la Brede, some twenty kilometers from 
Bordeaux, with the title of Baron de la Brede. His correspondence 
shows that one of his life-long ambitions, unrealized however, -was to 
erect la Brede into a marquisate. The chateau stands’today muchas 
it was in Montesquieu's day, a huge blank-walled structure, -with moat : 
and drawbridge, two massive towers and several smaller ones anda 
beautiful wooded park penetrated by driveways or allees. The agricul- 
tural land about ithas all been disposed of excepting some four hundred 
acres exploited, much as in Montesquieu's lifetime, by the culture of 
vineyards. Montesquieu was a mondains he knew the smart elegance of 
life at Versailles and he frequented the salons of Madame de Trencin 


1. Dr. Price is professor of modern lenguages and head of the department at Mississippi 6 tate * 
College. The above paper was read before the cempus reading club last spring. 
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and Madame de Lambert. But he loved la Bréde and he had the same 
passion for the land that. characterized. Jefferson and the American 
agriculturists. This noble of the old regime worked in the vineyards 
himself, pruning the vines and setting stakes. The same kind of,stakes 
are piled against the walls of barns and outbuilding at la Brede today. 
;When his uncle, the Président de Montesquieu, retired from the bench 
‘of the Parlement de Bordeaux he made over his charge to his young 
nephew who then became Charles de —— baron de la Bréde and 
‘President de Montesquieu... 
It is characteristic of the great président that he soon divested 
himself of his charge by selling it to another. One can not read the 
Spirit of the Laws without realizing the vast extent of his legal know- 
-ledge. When he generalizes, as he does. frequently and skillfully, he 
jusually refers to Rome or France. From the Codes of Justinian, 
.through the Theodosian Code, the droit coutumier, the various compi- 
lations of the latter, to the civil and administrative law of the con- 
‘temporary French monarchy he is everywhere on familiar ground. Not - 
many men of his day understood, as thoroughly ashe did, the perplex 
‘ing legal system of feudalism. Montesquieu must also rank along 
with his contemporary La Bruytreas one of the world's great moralists. 
The Persian Letters alone are direct evidence that he knew thoroughly 
the society of his day. His interest in customs and manners of fore 
_eign peoples was keen. Much of it was nourished by the travel :ac- 
‘counts of the seventeenth and eighteenth century, by the writings ™of 
, Tavernier about the Orient, by the Jesuit Relations and similar, some- 
‘times unreliable works. It mustbe recalled however that he travelled 
extensively in eastern Europe, that he lived for a considerable period 
‘in England and that he was a singularly enlightened and observant 
‘traveler abroad. To these two elements the law and the mores, he 
.joined, for the purposes of the Spirit of the Laws, a third, already 
jold in the history of thought, consecrated in Aristotle, revived by 
_Jean Bodin in La République—climate and geographic environment. 
; During most of his career, while he was writing the Persian Letters 
,2nd his famous History of Rome, he was busy making notes for this 
j crowning work of his life which was published in 1749, six years be- 
jfore its author, groping in the eqmal-Sariness of his imipaired vision, 
in a at Paris. . 
i The Eeprit des lots been freely criticized by scores of. 
writers for its lack of coherence, its profound and confusing dis- 
order, for its lack of a central plan, etc. These critics Montesquieu | 
atiswered by saying simply: I wrote my book, not theirs. Some of 
the criticism is justified; at least: it has the appearance of justifica— . 
tion, until one realizes what the best. lawyers know, that the law is 
a seamless garment and that it is never possible to know where to 
begin in treating it. The Spirit. of the. Laws is nat a redarense work. 
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It is a Bible, the Bible of the lawyer, the legislator, the jurist, an 
all-encompassing guide which ought to be read and pondered by every , 
man who essays to make laws forhis own people. No law-student in 

France will dare ignore it. It is even yet cited occasionally from 

the bench in all English-speaking countries. How shall we enter an 

area with scores of gates, anyone of which appears to be the main 

entrance ? 


Let us dodge that question and keep in mind that, whatever 
portal weuse, error may be avoided by remembering that Montesquieu 
is a sublime generalizer, a theorist inthe strict sense of the word, an 
idealist but an idealist who offers no blue-print for Utopia. He sold 
his charge as President onthe Parlement de Bordeaux because he was 
little concerned about the case of John Doe versus Richard Roe or the 
survival interests of Count X inthe manor of Blackacre, Voltaire and 
many later critics forget this obvious fact when they belabor him for 
not being able to make proximate and literal contributions to freedom 
and human welfare, In fact he made such contributions but he made 
them for permanent application by way of the discovery and realiza- 
tion of principles which are immortal in justice, The title of his book 
was in full de 1'Zsprit des lois, that is, concerning the spirtt of the 
laws. 


Soberly and a bit facetiously he ponders the question whether 
or not there were ropports of justice existing in the universe before 
there were persons to whom rights could attach. As well ask whether 

there was murder before there were murderers and victims: tobe mur— 

dered. By these seemingly trivial meditations Montesquieu was putting oe 
his readors onnotice that his book was a theoretical work. It does not : 
failto elicit from Voltaire the protesting cry: C'estde la métaphy siquel 

Nothing but metaphysics, and metaphysics was the petaversionof the 

great mocker. 


Because of this same tendency Montesquieu's critics, many of 
them, thoroughly misunderstood him whenhe came forth with the three 
separate motivating principles of the three specific forms of govern- . 
ment which he had identified. The motivating principle of the despot~ 
ism isfear, that ofthe monarchy is honor, that of the republic is virtue. 7 
Not only were these principles attacked as invalid in themselves but 
it was assumed that each of them was conspicuously absent in every 
other governmental form excepting the one in which it served as the 
guide and motivation. The author retorts that the fact that a certain 
spring releases the action of a watch does not prevent the presence of 
other screws, pivots and small mechanisms in the instrument. Honor 7 
in other words may motivate monarchy but it is at the same time no 
doubt present in the republic. And the principle of virtue, in Monte-— 
squieu's use of the term, is often conspicuous in the conduct and phi- 
losophy of the finest men in the kingdom of France. 
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This explanation did not satisfy the petulant ecclesiastics, -the 
fussy abbes and other carping critics whoberated Montesquieu for ban- 
ning virtue from the monarchy of Louis XV. Theirtruculent sallies were 
eighteenth century examples of what has been called the valor of ig- 
norance. They are inspired by a total misconception of the term 
vertue as Mortesquieu used it. If one breaks down the Latin word 
virtus it will be found even in its general meaning to derive from the 
expression vis which was strength, related semantically to piety or 
altruism perhaps only as it inspired courage in their defense. In the 
vocabulary of Montesquieu the vertue serving as the motivating prin- 
ciple of the republic was the public~spirited courage of the good citi- 
zen which, in small matters as in great concerns, sacrificed self to 
the fatherland and embraced hardship forthe commonweal. So starkly 
does this idea stand out in the Zsprit des lois that the author has de- 
clared that in a republic the services of governing officials should be 
voluntary and, in so far as possible, un-compensated. It is sur- 
prising to find, for instance, the great Faguet, in the first quarter of 
the Twentieth Centruy soberly assuring his students that the virtue 
of Montesquieu can only be understood as virtue in the accepted sense 
of the term, when Montesquieu not only definitely qualified and limited 
its meaning but declared time and again that it did not embrace the 
good in relation to piety or the churchly conception, 


_ For similar reasons the same clique attacked the principle, 
honneur, in the monarchy by assuring everyone that they knew iof re- 
markable examples of honor in Switzerland or the Dutch Confedera— 
tion, a fact which no one denies. Of course here the feelings of the 
small republics could be much more easily and safely ignored than the 
tender sensibilities of the French monarchists under Louis the well- 
beloved. Voltaire and his cohorts called attention over and over to 
the use of wreaths to crown the brows of victors and conquerors in 


~Republican Rome to show the extent to which honor wasa serious motif 


in the republican government. But this too is begging the question. 
When Montesquieu spoke of honor in the monarchy he ovtlined ahier- 
archy of power based on privilege and preference, in which some men 
stood above others, enjoying substantial advantages and shouldering 
important responsibilities. The government obtained fromthem ser- 
vices which they performed well and willingly inorder to protect their 
present status or to aspire toa higher one. Their great obligation - 
was personally to live up to their station, even to vindicate their dig- 
nity by the sword, though the author of the Spirit of the Laws definite- 
ly condemns dueling. It is clear that when Montesquieu discusses the 
qualities of monarchy he definitely has his eye on the French mon- 
archy. So little is this honor inspiring monarchy a moral quality, 
that the author clearly implies that in certain delicate political situa— 
tions the motivating principle admits, even recommends a Machia—- 
vellian duplicity as a matter of policy. He did not of course imply 
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here some gentle form of bribery necessarily, nor the devious pro-. 
curement of mink coats or-electrical refrigerators. 


Montesquieu's picture of the despotism is frightening, bar- 
barous and repugnant for he condemns the system even as hedescribes 
it. Here a despot rules, fearful often for his own life, unable to en- 
trust delegated powers to another, obliged to whip, goad and.sorture 
his subjects into obedience. The motivating principle here is fear. 
The ultimate for despotism is slavery, a system which Montesquieu 
was among the first to condemn. Let us pause here to recall that in 
the early eighteenth century, when the spread of commerce was first 
introducing the potential for luxurious and salutary living and only 
the man-power for releasing this opulence seemed lacking, Andrew 
Fletcher in England andmany others, solemnly recommended return- 
ing the already wretched working class to slavery. Montesquieu, 
having seencertain mechanisms in use for mining in Austria, correctly 
prophecied that the machine would ultimately free mankind from the 
moral temptation of human bondage. Both slavery and despotism are 
likely to flourish, he says, in hot climates where the only stimulus 
against indolence is the lash. 


Because the United States of America has made significant use . 
in certain particulars of Montesquieu's wisdom the diea is sometimes 
advanced that he favored the republican form of government. In no 

~sense did he hold a brief for the republic. As a matter of fact he did 
not particularly prefer any one form of government absdélttely over 
another, All his reasoning here is relative. Indeed all his .thinking 
in the Esprit des lots is relativist. He considers the climate, the 
geography, the mores of hundreds of peoples in hundreds of countries, 
often deciding what form of government seems bestfora given society 
in view of these varying elements. And by this process he will reach 
that absolute, standing out so to speak, in the welter of differing so- 
cieties in the world, whichimay be the very spirit ofthe laws,,. applic4 
able toall societies, once itisfound, in the sense that justice, in vary- 
ing garbs, but always justice in whatever garb, is the primary social 
obligation of mankind. As for the republic he thinks that sucha govern- 
ment befits a small poor country; one thinks immediately of Switzer: 
land inthe eighteenth century. For France—there is no question about 
it—he thinks that monarchy is best, not absolute monarchy, but mon- 
archy in the older French sense, tempered by definite limitations on 
the king. 


It is hardly necessary to recall here the primary features of 
the governments recommended by Montesquieu: the separation of the ‘ 
departments, the executive, the judiciary and the legislative and the 
theory of checks and balances which serve as protection against op- 
pression. These are also devices for assuring the survival of the 


government itself. Montesquieu was much impressed bythe theory of 
‘ the cycles, a theory featured by Aristotle, revived by the Italian Cath- 
olic historian, Vico, who influenced Montesquieu a great deal and 
which appear ina modified formin Dante's wheel of fortune. Accord- 
-ing to this belief notions go through regular patterns of grandeur and 
‘ decadence which plunge societies finally into chaos and anarchy. In 
order to avoid or at least to retard this catastrophe the longest time 
possible the perfection of the organs of the state is necessary. It is 
: moreover indispensable to keep policies always true to the motivating 
principle. For this purpose Montesquieu made definite recommenda- 

tions which have become famous in constitutional history. 


Montesquieu's adversary, Voltaire, agreed withhim ina frank 
admiration for the English contemporary political system, that con- 
secrated trinity of power which made an effective use of checks and 

‘balances, the separation of the departments, under a king puissant in 
good works but powerless to do evil. Itis my opinion that no contem- 
porary European government, not even the British, clearly and com- 
pletely met the ideals of Montesquieu. It is no doubt correct to say 
that the latter came the nearest to meeting these ideals. For sucha 
systema central arbitrative power is necessary inorder to smooth out 

t the clash between the different authorities and to keep the policies of 
the state true to its fundamental principle. Ina way and up to acer- 
tain point the law Lords of the upper house probably exercised this 
function. Montesquieu approved of such an institution. Voltaireap- 
proved of italsoin scores of places in his works but he saw that arbi- 
‘trating power distinctly'in the House of Commons. Voltaire seems to 
be correct in this view for it has been customary for time out of mem- 

. ory to tell young law-students that the English House of Commons was 
the most powerful body on earth, that it could do everything excepting 
make a man out of a woman. 


In France the bodies which exercised of right these powers of 
correction and resistance were the Parlements; according to Monte- 
squieu they were the celebrated puissances intérmediatres who could 
check the King on one side, the people on the other, in the interest of 
keeping the French monarch consistent with its constitution. The Par- 
lements were in part judicial bodies which tried certain kinds of im- 
‘portant cases and gave expression to the law of France. But they had 
also what was known asthe drott de rémontrance, the right of re- 
monstrance, of which they availed themselves whena royal decree ap- 
peared unjust or inconsistent with the constitution. Required to reg- 
. ister the royal decrees, they could srefuse and offer remonstrances. 
. : If the King still insisted onhis decree he was forced to makea personal 

appearance before parlement anddefinitely direct or order the greffier 
to register the act. This ceremony was known as the lit de justice 
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or bed of justice. The right of remonstrance, on the face of it sub- 
ject tothe king's personal intervention, appears an insignificant power, 
As a matter of fact it was not; the King needed definite courage on oc- 
casion to face the judges of the parlement. Inthe days of the later 
Bourbons, especially of Louis XIV, when the popularity of the King 
brought him support from the people, the right of remonstrance did 
pale into a kind of desuetude. The King was frequently strong enough 
to banish a whole parlement to the provinces for failure to register or 
other calculated resistance. The controversy over this right was in 
fact very much a public question about the time ofthe publication of the 
Esprit des lois. Montesquieu laudsthe parlements, composed ofthese 
very nobles de robe of whom he himself, having been a judge of the 
Bordeaux parlement, was a conspicuous example. Here in the parle- 
ment was a body of men, not only learned inthe law, effective as judges 
and in other ways useful to the monarchy but persons of rank whose 
noblesse depended on the erudition and their usefulness to the state, 
He honers the noblesse d'épée but he thinks of these younger nobles in 
the parlement as the backbone of the monarchy, using extravagent 
terms to qualify'them, spéaking on occasion of their functions as plac- 
in them "dans la gloire", in glory. 


_ When decrees were registered the official copies were deposited 
in the greffe of the parlement so that the judges might have continuous 
reference tothem. New laws or new royal decrees could be compared 
with the precedents and if they were inconsistent therewith or with 
practices forming the constitution of the French monarchy, remon- 
strances wouldbe dressed against them. Thusthe judges of the parle- 
ments could strive to keep the government true to the motivating prin- 
ciple of monarchy as such and faithful to the traditions of the French 
monarchy. The parlements then are the celebrated putssances intér- 
medtatres which regulate all political action and check the various 
authorities against each other. In England the House of Commons or 
the Law Lords might exercise this function. However the distinguish- 
ing quality of the French monarchy was this right of remonstrance vested 
in the parlement. It distinguished the French monarchy from other 
monarchies as wings differentiate a bird from a beast. It was partof 
the fundamental lawof France. These functions ofthe parlement make 
it at least loosely analagous to the later United States Supreme Court. 
And the right of remonstrance grew up, partly by usurpation, partly by 
interpretation, in much the same way that the right of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court to nullify laws as unconstitutional came into being in this 
country. 


There is another side to this picture. Voltaire will have none 
of it. He definitely declares, and I think history justifies him, that 
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the right of remonstrance in the parlements is not really the distin- 
quishing feature of the French monarchy nor a part of the real funda- 
mental law. The States general, with its three orders, nobles, clergy 
and bourgeoisie, was the important body, representing as it did, the 
sovereignty which abides inthe people. Under a popular monarch, 
like Louis XIV in his earlier reign, the King and the people become 
united as the fountain head of law. Voltaire shows that from the as- 
sembly of the nobles in Capetian timesa judicial body was formed which 
heard cases concerning the rights of nobles, certain other law cases 
of importance to the nation and acted generally as a court of last re- 
sort. Later this body usurped the right of remonstrance, which was 
declared tobe inthe eighteenth century, what some have described the 
nullification of unconstitutional laws to be in the United States, an un- 
warranted interference by a court in the function of legislation. 


Montesquieu attempts, in support of the parlements powers of 
remonstrance andits privileged position inthe monarchy, to document 
the whole theory historically. Entering into the question of the origin 
of the nobility he shows that the French nobles were the descendants 
of the dominant race—the Franks who invaded Gaul with fire and sword, 
reducing the native population to quasi-slavery and becoming their 
feudal overlords. It isa matter of record that Baronde la Brede him- 
self todk pride in his Germanic ancestry. When he refers to this 


- matter in the Pensées, one of his minor works, Voltaire exclaims: 
_Eh bien! Is it indeed quite clear that you descend from the Franks? 


Might you not have one ancestor who was a poor little ordinary Gaul? 
Montesquieu was of course notthe last man to gloat over his ancestors 
as belongingto "the superior race.'"' We havethe contemporary exam- 
ple in those who pride themselves on Anglo-Saxon ancestry. To them 
we may ask the same question: Just what is the difference. between 
an Anglo-Saxon and a Turk or an Armenian? The Anglo-Saxons have 


- laid claim to primacy in many political devices to which their title is 
-not too clear. Don Sancho King of Aragon long before the time of King 


John issued the Fuero jusgo to Castille, a document which contained 
many of the important provisions in the later Magna Carta. And the 
Dutch burgers anticipated even Jean Jacques Rousseau's compact theory 
of government, on which the right of revolution is based, long before 
such a doctrine appeared in either England or France. This seems 


: an important point to make. If it shows anything it means that demo- 
 cracyisa condition natural to mankind. 


‘The canbe ae the priser of the Laws was right in his theory of 


- ‘the origins of the French nobility. Voltaire seized uponthe Abbe Dubos! 


work on the Establishment of the French monarchy to prove that the 


power of the King was supreme, that the nobles were usurpers, that 
_the Frankish invasion was a gentle process of amalgamation between 
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Frank and Gaul in which the Franks replaced the Romans, by way of 
understandings, treaties andalliances, Responsible historians, Lavisse, 
Carré, Jullien and Carcassunn, in his book, Montesquieu and the. 
French Constitution, have disavowed this fantastic thesis. The abbees 
book gave Voltaire a chance to attack Montesquieu, to reassert the 
primacy of the King in the French monarchy and to couple the latter 
with an institution, which he considered to be the real fundamental law 
of France, the Estates General. There is strong basis of fact for this 
view; the Estates General is one of those pristine legislative bodies 
which arise spontaneously in the bosom of the people and demonstrate 
again and again the natural human appeal of democracy. If it had not 
been called since the days of Philip the Fair when the French Revolu- 
tion broke out, the possibility of calling it was soberly considered 
many times, even in the Reign of Louis XIV during the misfortwumes 
of the Spanish Succession. The controversy over the Abbé Dubos' 
monarchist theories is reflected in many pages of text in the Zspri 

des lois. 


One of the greatest errors into which Montesquieu fell may have 
resulted from a personal prejudice that is understandable, if not de- 
fensible. Voltaire berates him mercilessly for approving of the sale 
of judicial posts, la vénalité des charges. The Baron de la “Brede™ 
could and did sell his own charge as president 4 mortier on the Bor- 
deaux parlement to another. The man who became a judge literally 
bought his job by paying into the royal treasury the price established 
for the office. He was then entitled to a return on his capital and in 
addition a payment, known as les épices, made to the judge by the 
litigants in a law case, as compensation for his work. The same sys- — 
tem as all will remember, affected councillors, officials, officers in 
the army and navy and even many minor functionaries. Thus the ad- 
ministration of justice became a vested interest inthe hands ofa class. 
It is the class to which for instance the Colberts, the Matignons, the 
d'Uxelles, the de Croissis and many other families belong. An Ameri- 
can citizen could not find enough words and strong enough tocriticize 
such a palpable seed-bed of corruption in a government. And yetit 
must be remembered that France didnot have inthe day of Montesquieu 
an enlightened electorate as today. Great numbers of pepple could 
not read or sign their names. It seemed necessary to make the appeal 
to secure the competent men. And in spite of Rabelais' picture of 
Judge Bridlegoose and the furred law-cats; Beaumarchais' Judge 
Brideoison just before the Revolution, the French judiciary of the 
eighteenth century boasted many jurist of solid learning, complete 
honesty and thorough efficiency. It is important to recall that -Monte- 
squieu himself really belonged to the profession. If he sanctioned a 
policy of venality regarding the offices of the judiciary we may be sute 
that he did it with the idea of strengthening the agency whose functions © 
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included the important task of keeping the government true to the con- 
stitution. We may be glad that the zeal of the American fathers for 
the same purpose did not lead them into an error, rather universally 
condemned even in Montesquieu's day. 


The position of the Fsprit des lotson the notorious subject of 
the question, torture asa means of securing testimony and confessions 
in criminal procedure, is one of its claims to fame. The book also 
went on record against such juridical follies as religious persecution 
andthe punishment of witch-craft. Inthis regard it must be admitted that 
Montesquieu owed much ofthe philosophy tothe Italian Beccaria whose 
well-known work on crimes and penalties opened the way ata very 
early date for the modern trends in prison reform. The impact of 
these foreign principles on the makers of the American Constitution 
was without a doubt noteworthy in the extreme. I have seen a copy of 
a book printed by Dent in London, 1727, containing enlightening ex- 
tracts in English from Beccaria's crimes and Penalties and from 
Voltaire's writings on the same subject. On the flyleaf of this buck- 
ram bound volume isthe signature of Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut. 
We areall conscious ofthe fact thatthis matter is far from being today 
a dead issue. The decadence of the Nazis and the Fascisti furnished 
harrendous examples of this shameful folly, afew short years ago. 
And every police unit in the United States ought to be obliged to read 
Montesquieu and Beccaria. 


It has been often states that Montesquieu was the only foreign 
philosopher to be cited on the floor of the U. S. Constitutional Con- 
vention. We should notbe surprised to learn that John Locke was pro- 
bably often cited there. However the effect of the Spirit of the Laws 
on the American Constitution has been thoroughly documented. In 
Chapter III Book IX of the Zsprit des lois appears a brief outline of a 
republican federation of cities in Lycia, of which Strabo gives an ac- 
count in his history. A note of Laboulaye inthe definitive edition of 
the Zsprit des lois reads as follows: Notes on this federation of Lycia, 
which are a simple outline of Montesquieu's chapter, have been found 
in the papers of George Washington. Not less curious is the fact that 


among these confederations ancient or modern, it is the constitution 


of Lycia which most resembles that of the United States of America. 
And there are still persons in the world who believe that ideas have 
no influence and that only guns are effective in world progress and 
world decadence! 


Layoulaye's note was made in 1875. Since then a bevy of schol- 


ars have worked onthe relations of Montesquieu tothe American politi- 


cal system—Chinard Bonno of California, the late Georges Ascoli, 
Paul Spurlin of Michigan, Charles Beyer of Syracuse and many others. 
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We have long lists of the book orders placed abroad by Jefferson, 
Madison, Adams and many other eighteenth century figures in Ameri- 
-can History. The works of Montesquieu were on standing order in 
London and Paris. In many cases the notes made for instance, by 
Madisonand Jefferson, on Montesquieuare still in existence. If there 
are Americans today whoare too provincial and chauvinistic to inter- 
est themselves inthe political thought of Europe they are not following 
the example oftheir more illustrious forebears. . America's potential 
for progress is incalculable. Where England and France were born 
in feudalism, the United States was conceived in a period of upsurg- 
ing liberty. America is richer than all the others politically. She is 
the child of the eighteenth centruy. 


Itis time now to refer tothe general method of Montesquieu in 
the Spirit of the Laws. Nomanever wrote generalizations more safe- 
ly, more poignantly or ina style more subtly economical and penetrat- 
ing than this illustrious son of the Bordelais. The very skill with 
which he does it is intuitive, as elusive as star-dust and as clear as 
day. He builds his lucid outline—with honor inspiring monarchy, 
virtue the republic, fear the despotism, etc. —into a shining frame- 
work into which he fits the nations, the peoples, the principalities of 
earth with a precision as astounding as it is almost unconsciously 
Cartesian. And he will quietly mock his reader a little, ashe writes, 
become facetious, interpose a chapter dedicated to the graces or the 
muses, sothat he may not lose his reputation asa bel-esprit, in order 
to keep his standing as a mondain.e And he is consciously an em-— 
phricist investigator. He experiments with a mutton-tongue; he, the 
French Cartesian, makes researches inthe vein of Francis Bacon. 
He gathers data assiduously from books, from observation, from novel, 
about climates, geography and races. And in assembling all this in- 
formation, varied and many faceted, the different nations, races and 
peoples still fit in the grand Cartesian inspired outline. It is a re- 
markable confirmation; how could his results be otherwise than true? 
He accepts the viewpoint of John Locke. He even reportsa poor savage 
natural man, supposedly discovered in the forests of Germany, who 
is so helpless, so pusillanimous, so much a victim of his climate and 
environment, that he flees half-clad from the contact with civilized 
men. No wonder Jean Jacques Rousseau wrete: Montesquieu is the 
man who understands me best. __, 

The parts of the puzzle all fit well together until there came a 
moment when the author sat non-plussed and interdicted before the 
‘Cartesian framework. Generalization is a dangerous pastime; it is 
risky business. There was one piece which would not goin. It -was 
‘China, China isa formidable adversary, as generals and philosophers 
learn often to their sorrow. The government of China is a despotism 
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of which the principle is fear. He has givena despicable picture of 
despotism, a form of government in which no laws exist but the will 
of the despot. However his researches about the celestial. kingdom 
prove that there are powerful laws inspired by Chinese mores under 
which the subject lives as well as under the will of the despot. Itisa 
situation which Montesquieu admits as a paradox—z fine and admirable 
China, along with a brutal, beastly, despotic China. And despite the 
clash of two methods which is nota little illuminating, perhaps we can 
admit the paradox along with Montesquieu and declare that in the hu- 
man situation such paradoxes are not infrequent. 


. Such difficulties donot too much disturb the author ofthe Zsprit 
des lots. He has the reflective calm and the sprightly ease of the 
thinker who is not an extremist. The greatest help he gives to man- 
kind isto advise strict attachment tonoone governmental form. Ofall 
the civic systems he studies he likes the aristocracy best because it is 
a mixed form of which the motivating principle is moderation. And 
there you have thecrux ofit. Itis Aristotle's golden mean, the juste— 
mtliew of Moliere, the calm restraint of the true epicurean. Behind 
the figure of Montesquieu, on the screen of past centuries, stands a 
luminous, human silhouette. It is not a ghost, not an apparition, for 
it is a voice that lives and speaks still today, as does that ofthe great 
président. The words spoken are que saisje, what doI know? They 
are part of the vocabulary of French common sense which lives inthe 
golden shadow of Michel de Montaigne. 
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News and Notes 


JAMES H. McLENDON, associate professor of history at Mississippi State, 
contributed six articles to the recently published two-volume, Handbook of 
Texas. These included biographical sketches of Francis T. Duffau, Thomas 
J. Golightly, Ezekial Humphreys, Mark K. Lewis, Reuben Ross, and John 
A. Quitman. Dr. McLendon's paper "John Anthony Quitman, Fire-Eating 
Governor," which was read before the annual meeting of the Mississippi His- 
torical Society last spring, has been published in the Journal of Mississippi 
History [xv (April, 1953), 73- 89] . Dr. McLention ig also a contributor to 
the five-volume report soon to be published by the American Political Science . 
Association on the 1952 presidential campaign, his contribution being a sum- 
mary of the Democratic campaign in Mississippi. A portion of a more ex- 
tended write-up of this study by Dr. McLendon appears in this issue of the 
Quarterly. The full detailed account of the Mississippi Democratic campaign 
will be published shortly by the Social Science Research Center in its his- 
torical serigg of Social Science Studies. As bibliographical editor of the 
Journal of Mississippi History, Dr. McLendon is now conducting a survey of 
theses and dissertations on Mississippi written during the past year. This 
survey will be contained inthe January, 1954 issue of the Journal. During 
the summer, Dr. McLendon gave two lectures before the Mississippi Southern 
College Summer Conference for Social Studies Teachers. ‘ 

DORRIS W. RIVERS, assistant professor of sociology and rural life at Mis- 
sissippi State, spoke at the opening of Clarke College on September Ist. Dur- 
ing the summer he conducted workshops and discussions with county and com- 
munity groups in the techniques and possibilities of the. community develop- 
ment program. In this work he visited Monroe, Clay, Newton, Choctaw, Wehb- 
ster, Benton, Prentiss, Alcorn, Scott, and Warren counties. In July he at- 
tended the Southeastern Community Development Association meeting. at 
‘Cherokee, N. C. and the Town and Country School at Emory University. 

ROSCOE J. SAVILLE, head of the agricultural economics department at 
Mississippi State, served with his department members as hosts to the Re- 
gional Conference of the Institute of Farm Brokers meeting on the campus at 
State College in June. Dr. Saville also attended the conference of the Ameri- 
can Fazm Economic Association at Corvallis, Oregon, on August 18-20. On 
Septemher 10-11, Dr. Saville attended a conference on the Economic Devel- 
opment of the South held at Vanderbilt under the sponsorship of the Committee 
of the South of the Social Science Research Council. 

HARALD A, PEDERSEN, associate professor of sociology and rural life at 
Mississippi State, addressed:the annual meeting of the Rural Sociological 
Society on September 5, on the subject, ''Mechanized Agriculture and the Farm 
Laborer." His current research involves continuation of studies of (1) farm 
labor and mechanization and (2) Mississippi populationtrends and characteris- 
tics. In September, Dr. Pedersen attended the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
cau Sociological Society, anda sub-committee meeting of the Southwestern 
Land Tenure Committee. ‘ 
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. the ‘staff of the Social Science Research Center at Mississippi State, is co- 
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WILLIAM BUCHANAN, assistant professor of government and a member of 


author of How Nations See Each Other, with Hadley Cantril, director of the 
Office of Public Opinion ‘Research at Princeton. This book is being published 
by the University of Illinois Press. 

GLOVER MOORE, professor of history at Mississippi State, is author of 


_ The Missouri Controversy, 1819-1821, which was published by the University 


of Kentucky Press in September. 

WILLIAM P. CARTER, professor of sociology at Mississippi State, at- 
tended a meeting of the National Council on Family Relations at Michigan State 
College, August 31-September 2. 

WILLIAM H. ROBBINS, who has been working on his M.S. in government 


_ at Mississippi State, is now on military duty at the U.S.A.F. base at Colum- 


bus, Mississippi. In August Mr. Robbins presided at the organization of a 
S.C.V. camp at Meridian. Mr. Robbins also introduced President Hilbun at 


_ the diamond jubilee alumni celebration at Meridian in July. 


W. A. VINCENT has succeeded Dr. Todd as president of East Central Junior 


‘ College at Decatur. President Vincent recently addressed the Carthage Men's 
Club and the Louisville Rotary Club. 


DWAYNE THOMPSON has succeeded J. H. Pannell in the social science de- 


' partment of East Central Junior College. Mr. Thompson is completing his 


doctorate at Peabody. 

JOHN J.. MACALLISTER has pe wonmpinted a study of Hospital Facilities 
in Mississippi, which will be published by the Mississippi State College Busi- 
ness Research Station. The American Hotel Institute, of which Mr. Mac- 


_ Allister is director, began operations in September, with Mississippi State 
_ College as its home institution. 


ADOLPH ALECK, professor of education at. Mississippi State, addressed a 
joint Rotary-Lions meeting at Eupora on ie dermal 22, using as ‘his subject, 
"The Sense of Direction. "' 

' JAMES E. DEAN, of East Mississippi Junior College at Seeutee, is the 
author of Keys That Unlock the Scriptures, which was published by Dutton last 
March. 


“JACK W. GUNN, famaniniae of Texas a College, has joined the staff 


' of the history department at Mississippi College. Dr. Gunn, who was just 


back from a two-year tour of duty aaa the Air Force, holds his degree from 
the University of Texas. 

ROBERT H. SPIRO JR. has received a Danforth Foundation grant to study 
"Christian Foundations for College Teaching."' Dr. Spiro, who is head of the 


‘department at Mississippi College, announces that this institution plans to of- 
fer the M.A. in history, beginning in the fall of this year. 


DOROTHY DICKINS, head of the home economics department of the agri- 


cultural experiment station at Mississippi State, attended a conference on 


Southern economic development at Vanderbilt in September. Dr. Dickinsis 
reviewing for Rural Sociology R. L. McNamara's study, Illness in the Farm 


Population of Two Homogenerous Areas in Missouri. 
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_ HERBERT VENT, of the geography staff at M.S.C.W., will have an article 
in the January, 1954 issue of the Journal of Geography entitled, "Population 
Trends in Mississippi."' Another article, "Academic Proficiency of Physical 
Science Teachers," will appear shortly in the Journal of Educational Research. 
Professor Vent was visiting professor in geography at Mississippi State dur- 
ing the summer session. 

MARGARET WOOD, whose book, Paths of Loneliness, was issued this year 
by the Columbia University Press, is on leave from M.S.C.W. this year as 
holder of a Fulbright fellowship to the Phillippines. 

WILLIS G. ROBERTS, who has been on leave to teach and study at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, returns this fall to the staff of M.S.C. W. 

EVELYN ELLIS has joined the staff of M.S.C. W. this fall. Dr. Ellis holds 
the rank of associate professor of sociology. 

JOSEPH B. JAMES, head of the Social Science division of M.S.C.W., was 
visiting professor at Middle Tennessee State College during the summer ses- 
sion. 

W. E. CHRISTIAN JR., of the agricultural economics department at Mis- 
sissippi State, is on leave until February 1, 1954 as visiting professor at the 
University of Florida. 

ROBERT L. DAVIS JR., of the agricultural economics department at Mis- 
sissippi State, is on leave to do advanced study at the University of Kentucky. 

LEWIS P. JENKINS, who has been on leave to do graduate work at Iowa 
State, has returned to his position as assistant professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at Mississippi State. 

THOMAS E. TRAMEL, assistant professor of agricultural economics, re- 
turned on August 1 from a year's leave of absence at Iowa State. 

OLIVE SHEETS, associate in home economics research at Mississippi 
State, will attend a working conference on the Technical Committee for the 
Southern Regional Nutritional Status Project, in Atlanta, October 15-16. 

MORTON KING, chairman of the department of sociology and anthropology 
at the University, was visiting professor at MichiganState during the summer 
term, where he taught courses in minority groups and culture and personality. 

HARRY KIRK DANSEREAU has joined the department of sociology and an- 
thropology at the University as assistant professor. His field of specialty is 
urban-industrial sociology. Mr. Dancereau is completing his doctorate at 
Michigan State under Professor William Form. 

ESTHER SEGNER, professor of homemaking education at Mississippi State, 
is co-author of Housing and Home Management, which was published by Mac- 
millan in April. On September 26, Miss Segner attended a.meeting in Jack- 
son as a member. of the Advisory Committee on. Day Care Service for Children 
for the State Children's Code Commission. She willparticipate in state home- 
making education supervisors' conferences to be held at Grenada at.State Col- 
lege in October. InNovember she will be a participant in the state home eco- 
nomics association meetings in Jackson. She is treasurer and a member of 
the executive committee of this group. 

MARION LOFTIN is project leader of an extensive research project now 
being conducted under the auspices of the Health Information Foundation, to 
study the influence of prepayment medical and hospitalinsurance on the health 
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organization of Scott County. Working with Dr. Loftin on this project are: 
Dr. Harold Kaufman, Joe Robertson, Dorothy Arbitman, Richard Tannehill, 
Albert Levak, Guy Nerren, and Luther Swords, of the division of sociology 
and rural life, and Dr. Gordon K. Bryan, . the of and 
government. 

J. J. HAYDEN JR., who received his M. Ss. oe in haoeery at t Mississippi 
State in 1951, has been appointed president of Perkinston Junior College. 

WILLIAM M. BELOTE has joined the department of history and government 
as successor to Robert A. Brent, who resigned last spring to go to Wofford 
College as dean of students. Dr. Belote, who will teach modern European 
history and international relations and’ comparative government, received 
his degree in August at the University of California. His dissertation was 
"Concepts of Freedom Held Some Leaders French 1789- 
1792." 


PORTER L. FORTUNE, professor of at Mississippi Southern, was 
_. appointed dean of the basic college, effective September 1. 


JOHN E. GONZALES, of Mississippi Southern, spent the summer doing re- 


_ search at Nashville, Washington, and New York on his biography ” Henry 


Stuart Foote. 

WILLIAM RODEMANN, of Mississippi Southern, is on leave to complete his 
doctorate in history at the University of Chicago. 

' MICHAEL J. EUBANKS, who is doing his doctorate at the University of 
“North Carolina, has been appointed a pa of history at Missis- 
sippi Southern. ‘ 

CHESTER M. WELLS JR., of the economics department at 
sissippi State, presented a paper before the regional meeting of the institute 
of farm brokers in June, entitled "The Future of Cotton in the Southeast." 
Mr. Wells is now engaged in a study of the warehouse and sate anduenien industry 
in the Mississippi Delta. 

NOLLIE aaa has joined the social science otaff of Perkinston Junior 
College. 

| ee A SAWYER, of Mississippi State, addressed the Jackson Rotary Club 
early in the summer on "The State's Responsibility for Teen-Age Safety Edu- 
cation."" In August he conducted a short course for Negro teachers on “Driver 


' Education and ‘Traffic Safety." The course was given at Jackson College. 


ROBERT RANDS, assistant professor of anthropology at the University, is 
conducting an archaeological study of Indian pottery from northwest Missis- 
sippi. He isthe author of "The Water Lily in Mayan Art: A Complexof Alleged 
Asiatic Origin, '' which was published by the vierauiaene Institution as Anthro— 
pological Papers, No. 34. 

JOHN K. BETTERSWORTH, of Mississippi State, is caitlin two books 
for the New York Times Book Review. They are: Victory Rode the Rails, by 
George Edgar Turner, and Academic Profession: an Informal History ory of the 
American College, 1636-1953, by Ernest Earnest. “Dr. Bettersworth's book, 
People's Coilege: A History of Mississippi State, appeared in July. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RESEARCH CLEARING HOUSE will hold its fall meeting 
at the University of Mississippi, October 6. Dr. Carl Bordenca, of the South- 
ern Research Institute, of Birmingham, will be the luncheon speaker. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY announces the addition to its 
Staff of three persons: Willie D. Halsell, author of a number of historical re- . 
Sear th articles for the Journal of Mississippi History, who will be assistant 
reve rence librarian in charge of the social science-humanities reference room ‘ 
anda the Mississippi Collection; Dorothy Graves, who will be assistant circula- 
tion. librarian; and Joyce Kilmer, who serves as assistant cataloger. : 
Q.ONALD THOMPSON, director of libraries at Mississippi State, is editor of © 
a 6. wliography of Theses Written at Mississippi State College, 1901-1952. Mr. 
Thompson was recently appointed to the board of commissioners of the Mis- 
s:s¢9 appi Library Commission. He will also serve as chairman of the pure and 
agp Lied sciencea section of the Association of College and Reference Libraries. 
A. V. PACE, leader in extension economics of the Mississippi agricultural 
ext#msion Service, spoke on national farm programs and policies at meetings 
he/d during the month of September at Clarksdale, Belzoni, Grenada, Newton, 
Meryadian, and Starkville. He attended district meetings of county extension 
agents at Ocean Springs, Verona, Greenwood, and Jackson. In recent months 
he Kas published a series of ten studies in the Extension Farm Policy Leaflet | 
sert2s, covering such topics as price supports, world trade, beef cattle sup- 
ports, and rural electrification. 
OTIS C. SKIPPER, head of the history department at M.S.C.W., has been 
appaainted chairman of the program committee of the Southern Historical Asso- 


é¢ation. Dr. Skipper, who is a member of the Mississippi Historical Com- ‘ 
mis ion, delivered addresses at the dedications of the Casey Jones Marker at 
Va wophn, in July, and Farmington Baptist Church, in October. 3 


HAROLD F. KAUFMAN, head of the division of sociology and rural life at 
M.Ssissippi State, is professor incharge of the social science research methods 
,Course which is offered for graduate students in the various social science 
F.e lds at the college. During the current semester the course has an enroll- 
ment of twelve students: five in history, five in sociology, and two in govern- 
ment. Dr. Kaufman's research activities, in addition to research planning and 
d,r2ction for the social science research center, includes a continuation of the 
o royect of delineating community research inthe southeast, a social science re-. 
5eacch center project; and the Scott County health insurance study, an experi- 
pert. station project. Dr. Kaufman attended the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
Can Bociological Society in Berkeley and the Rural Sociological Society in Still- 
‘wetor during September. 


NOTICE. 


This issue went to press on October 2, 1953. All news items contributed af- 
ter that date will be included in the January, 1954 issue. ‘ 
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